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Volume II of this 4-volume report contains the 
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held at Grey stone. New York, (the first half of the conference report 
appears in Vol. I, SP 003 900) , and the first part of a report on the 
Colloquium on the Culture of Schools held at the New School for 
Social Research in 1966. (The second part of the New School report 
appears in Vol. Ill, SP 003 902.) Topics presented at the Grey stone 
conference included: the differences between mass schooling and mass 
education; the failure of schools to socialize children of minority 
groups, and classroom research methodology. The second conference 
consisted of short, controversial papers followed by discussion. The 
participants discussed education in its widest social context, 
linking the crisis in American education to questions of societal 
instability. Discussion fell into four general topics: a critical 
view of American education; the art and science of teaching; 
education and social change; and the philosophy of modern education. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE CRISIS IN 



MASS EDUCATION 

• ^ 

♦ 

Diamond ; Introduction 

In this session we will engage in a more systematic 
continuation of what we began yesterday mgrning. As you know 
it is. on "The Nature of the Crisis in Mass Education." I 
have a few obvious remarks to make about that before in- 
troducing our speaker of the morning. 

National universal education is, of course,, a 
relatively new idea. Perhaps v;e can trace its philosophic 
and political origins to the Western European Enlightenment, 
particularly the French version of that, to the mysteries of 
writing and of literacy that fi-ually emerged from the church 
which had previously been confined exclusively to the temple. 
The United States has probably been the v;orld*s major 
laboratory for this new experiment. The only other nation 
or world area which compared in size and which has under- 
taken a similar program from the beginning as part of a kind 
of constitutional notion is the Soviet Union; and many of our 
problems converge toward those of the Soviet Union in this 
particular area. The notion has been spreading rapidly 
throughout the world both as an idea, that is as something 
which is being diffused, and also because similar conditions 
in the modern industrial world tend to generate similar re- 
sponses. So the crisis in the goals, in the means and the 
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method, in the assumptions of mass education, both in this 
country and throughout the world share a common character. 
There is an educational gap which is growing within nations 
and among them parallel to the socio-economic gap which has 
been traced by the Scandanavian economist, Gunar Myrdal. 
Generally i think we must return to Plato's ruthless and 
comprehensive inquiry into this problem. In The Republic 
the problem is laid out in its entirety as a philosophic 
problem, and it .is basically a philosophic problem. Prom 
Plato to John Dewey the major philosophers in our Western 
tradition have examined the prerequisites for the good man 
in the good society. Plato's solution is one that we 
should probably reject and yet in a curious sense without 
reflection we have begun to a^opt it. In this spirit I am 
delighted to introduce Professor. Thomas Green who is a 
_ philosopher in the School of Comparative Education at 
Syracuse University, who will discuss in some detail the 
nature of the crisis in mass education. 
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It would be an indefensible egotism for anyone 
to suppose that within the limits of a single essay he could 
adequately describe the nature of the crisis in mass educa- 
tion. The most that can be done is to raise certain ques- 
tions, formulate some problems. These remarks should 
therefore be viewed as adequate neither in depth nor in 
Scope, but simply as pointing in the direction of certain 
studies which- might have long-range implications for the 
health of American education. 

It is essential, at the outset, to mark a 

distinction between education on the one hand and schooling 

on the .other. Lawrence Cremin has pointed out that when the 

idea of popular education — itself as old as Plato — reached 

John Dewey, a subtle shift of eirphasis occurred. Jefferson, 

he points out, "was a great believer in schooling, but it 
♦ 

never occurred to him that schooling would be the chief 
educational influence on the young. Schooling might provide 
technical skills and basic knowledge, but it was the press 
and participation in politics that really educated the citizenry. 
Public education was to be. only one part of the education 
of the public; and a relatively minor part at thatc"^ There 
is no doubt that a richly diversified pattern of education 
was also accepted as an assumption by the generation of 
Horace Mann. Dewey's complaint, however, was that though all 
of life is educative, nonetheless, many of the agencies of 
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deliberate education, family, shop, union, neighborhood 
and the church, were no longer doing their job in industrial 
America. Some other agency must take on their educative 
functions. It became almost a folk assumption that this 
agency should be the school. Public schooling then tended 
±o become _coextensive with education of the public , and it 
has since become increasingly difficult for us to separate 
our understanding of education from the quite different matter 
of understanding schooling. Thus we should expect to find- 
that the assumptions underlying the American emphasis on 
mass education would become transformed _in their application 
so that what was a strong justification for mass education 
: now becomes interpreted as providing a strong justification 

for mass schooling. 

This transformation in the American understanding 
of mass education needs historical study. It is my own 
judgment that it needs historical study from within the 
framework of a structural-functional model of the type re- 
I presented by Robert Merton or from the more comprehensive 

perspective of Parsonian analysis. Such a study needs to be 
balanced, moreover, by comparative studies of other societies 
and other countries which either have not been rich enough 
^ to follow the American experiment or which for some historical 

s^easons have adopted a different way of thinking about the 
I relation between mass education and mass schooling. Yet, 

to the best of my knowledge, there is but one book on the 

i: 
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history of American education written from the perspective 
. of modern sociological theory. It is the rather indecisive 

book of Bernard Bailyn, Education in the Forming of American 
Society . 

For purposes of examination I would like to lay • 
aside the assumption that public schooling or mass schooling 
is in any sense coextensive with public or mass education. 

The fact that schooling and education have been historically 
distinguished is sufficient evidence that there is no 

J^scessity for identifying them. I wish to propose 
that there are. certain social conditions under which the 
demand for mass education must be translated into a demand 
for mass schooling, but that there are certain other social 
conditions in which this relation does not hold at all. 

Indeed, it is my central contention that there are circumstances 
in which mass schooling may become dysfunctional for the 
purposes of education. One might assume that there is a 
crisis in American mass education, and from some points of 
viewing that seems an assumption beyond question. But what 
are its elements? What is its nature? By adopting this 
perspective, I wish to point to some of its features. My 
somewhat wild contention is that in contemporary American 
society mass schooling has become dysfunctional for the 
f^lfilli^snt of the ideals on which we sought to justify mass 
education. 

Let us begin with the assertion that education is 
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I ' ' . 

always and everywhere the same in its main functions. 

Education, even deliberate education is always concerned 

f with (1) socialization, (2) cultiiral transmission, and (3) 

I ' the development of self-identity in the individual. These 

functions, of course, overlap, but I think it is well to 
* ♦ ^ * 

j treat them as conceptually distinct. By “socialization" 

I mean to focus on the structural aspects of society and the 
process of inducting the young into the adult roles of the 
society structurally defined. By "cultural transmission" 

I mean to emphasize the value component of society and the 
process of learning, adopting, and adapting the beliefs and 
values which provide some rationalization for the social 
norms and practices v;hich the child learns. By "the 
development of personal identity," I mean to focus upon two 
fundamental but discriminable requirements of education. 

The first is the demand for some meaningful participational 
roles in a contemporary community, and the second is the 
necessity for a sense of identity in some historical community. 
I shall comment on each of these matters shortly,^ but first' 

I want to turn from the idea of education to the idea of 
schooling. 



It is a modest suggestion, and one which I think 
cannot be questioned, that schools, wherever they exist, 
should be the institutions through which, a society .seeks 
; deliberately to advance the social functions of education. 

That is to say simply that schools should be educational 
institutions. That proposition seems self-evident, even 
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trivial. Yet it is highly suggestive; for unless we take 
that statement to be analytic, which it surely isn’t, then it 
follows that in saying schools should be educational insti- 
tutions we are tacitly confessing that they might not be, 
and the po.ssibility that schools might not be educational, 
institutions is precisely the possibility I wish to study. 

Consider. Jefferson wrote that “if a nation ex- 
pects to be free and ignorant in a state of civilization, 
it expects what never was and never shall be." But this 
contention that mass education is indispensable to a 
democracy does not imply that mass schooling over increasingly 
extended periods is indispensable. In his proposal to the 
Virginia legislature, Jefferson urged three years of school- 
ing to every white child of the Commonwealth and grammar 
school and advanced education at public expense for the 

bright ones. That is not much of a requirement in the way of 

♦ 

mass schooling. A great deal of education is understood to 

4 

occur outside of schools altogether, but enough will take 
place in school to allow for active participation in the 
polity and the economy. Here the, function of schooling is 
clearly educative. This view of education for a democratic 
society presupposes that the process of socialization does 
not require very much in the way of extended schooling. 

Adult roles in the polity and the economy are available 
with a minimum of formal education in schools. 

There is another set of necessities which has shaped 
our assumptions about mass education. The common school 
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undoubtedly played a large role in the process of 
assimilation in America. Historically, mass education was 
required to minimize cultural plurality. It was to produce 
Americans out of Irish, Italians, Germans, Swedes and all the 
rest. The function of the common school was clearly educative. 
It was to teach English, tone down the cultural differences 
and equip the immigrant with an historical memory which 
would allow him to find his identity as an American. And 
although this educative function was carried out in many kinds 
of schooling at many age levels, it was never understood to 
imply mass schooling over a very extended period of time. 

The process of assimilation was aided even in the very 
beginning by the fact that participation in the economy 
and the polity required the immigrant to shed some of his 
distinctive behavior in favor of what was more functional 
. in American society. 

Under both of these historical conditions the primary 
function of the school is education, and under neither 
historical set of circumstances does the idea of mass education 
primarily imply mass schooling. Socialization, cultural 
transmission and the development of self-identity may be 
advanced in the school, but they are primarily sustained and 
continued in the home, the polity and participation in the 
economy. Adult roles are accessible to those with common 
pr elementary education, and identity through some vocation 
is possible to attain without substantial prerequisites in 
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the form of schooling. But now we have a new set of social 
conditions. We are passing from an industrial to a tech- 
nological society, from a rural to an urban society, from 
an individualistic to a corporate, highly organized 
society. Now the socialization process is different. The 
adult social roles required in the economy and the polity 
are heavily loaded with technical prerequisites, and the 
satisfaction of those prerequisites requires extensive mass 
schoolingl Pemit me an essential distinction here, l^ether 
the social roles defined in the vocations, the professions 
and in the economy generally, actually require greater and 
more extended schooling is a question of fact. And, like 
any question of fact, it can be disputed. But what cannot 
be disputed is that people widely believe that the fulfill- 
ment of these social roles requires more extended schooling. 
This latter fact — this certainty — is the decisive point. 

In an agrarian society the idea of mass education 
did not imply mass schooling of an extended sort. Nor was 
extensive mass schooling required in the initial confronta- 
tion of the American society with its immigrant minorities. 

But this was so because the functions of education could 
be adequately met without mass schooling. In present society 
this is no longer true or at least is widely believed tO be 
no longer true. Consider an example which is in many respects 
paradigmatic. Not long ago. Governor Rockefeller vetoed an 
act of the New York State legislature v;hich would require a 
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college degree as a prerequisite for certification as a 
mortician in Nev; York State. Had he allowed the act to be- 
come law, then access of the position of mortician in New 
York State would have been unavailable to anyone except 
through schooling. Again, it v;as at one time possible for 

- t 

a farmer, for example, to “read law" under an attorney and 
then through examinations, gain admission to the Bar. 

Abraham Lincoln did not have a law degree. That was not 
then the normal method of becoming an attorney. He read 
law as a clerk. This path for entrance into the profession 
is now virtually closed. "Reading lav/" now takes the form 
of schooling undertaken in pursuit of a lav/ degree. Most 
law clerks, a virtually vanislinq breed, must now have law 
degrees. Schooling is becoming an increasingly pervasive 
path in the process of socialization. Mot even by joining 

• the Army can one avoid the necessity for schooling as the 
means of gaining access to adult social roles in American 
society. 

The point I wish to stress and reiterate is that 
under these conditions the actual social function of school- 
ing becomes transformed from what was a primarily educative 
function to what is potentially at least a very different 
thing, namely, selection and certification. Both for 
Thomas Jefferson and the generation of Horace Mann and also 
in the initial stage of ethnic assimilation schooling had a 
primary educational purpose. Schooling was an important part 
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of the process of developing a democratic society, but it v/as 
only part of that process, one among many alternatives. 

Now, however, schooling has become very nearly the sole path 
for entrance into adult roles, it is no longer one among many 
^IboJ^iiS’tives. The result is that the schools have had to 
assume a heavier burden of certain functions which heretofore 
were accomplished in other ways. Schools have had to assume 
a heavier share of the task of certification and selection, 
the self-conscious process of determining who will assume 
which kinds of positions in the work force and v;hich. v/ill 
receive which forms of subsequent education. The schools 
have had to assume a primary function of certification and 
selection rather than education, and these t\*70 things — 
certification and education-are not necessarily compatible. 

We began v;ith a belief in mass education as essential for 
• the formation of a democratic society. We then learned to 
equate the need for mass education with a demand for mass 
schooling and in the process we have managed to transform 
the function of schooling from a primary function of education 
to a primary function of certification and selection. 

The intact of this movement can be most easily seen 
in higher education where the certification function is 
quite properly dominant. The one thing which schools 
possess, especially colleges and universities, that is, 
the. one indispensable legal power they exercise, is the 
power to grant degrees or diplomas. In New York State this 
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pov/er is constitutionally lodged in the Board of Regents. 

It is. a power delegated to the universities by charter. No 
other agency has this power. This is the respect in which 
colleges and universities# but also the lower schools are 

unique agencies. .If institutions of higher education did 

/ 

not have this function of certification or degree-granting# 
then there are certain other institutional arrangements 
which would be unnecessary. There would be no need for 
grades# examinations# registrars# records# or prerequisites. 

It would be possible to dispense with the programmatic aspects 
of division into schools# divisions and departments. In 
short# separated from the function of certification and 
selection# a college or university could clearly resemble 
an educational institution# a teaching and research center. 

But certification and selection is its legal function# and it 
-is a socially necessary one. If. the colleges and universities 
and the lower schools did not perform this function, then 
some other agency would have to. The recent rise of the 
so-called "free universities" in America is an excellent 
illustration of what is at staxe here. The thought behind 
the establishment of such schools includes the idea that 
education to be really effective has got to be separated 
from the function of certification for entrance into the 
adult social roles of middle-class America. The thought 
is that though higher education must make its contributions 
to socialization# that function is not incompatible with 
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social criticism and a cultivated and disciplined desire 
for change. It is not socialization as an educative goal 

that places a premium on the status quo; it is certification. 

• « 

When schools and schooling are functionally tied to* certifi- 
cation, then they are suited to persons v/ho aspire to high 

♦ • 

positions in the society. But, as Edgar Friedenberg has 
pointed out, "aspirants do not criticize, they accommodate."^ 

I stress this point not because I think there is 
anything particularly .profound or new in the idea, but be- 
cause I wish to reiterate the fact that the* social function 
of schools is not necessarily the same as the social 
function of education. What we see happening in the lov;er 
schools of America is the increasingly rapid growth of the 
function of selection and certification. The crisis in 
mass education, seen from one perspective, is that the 

institution of the school is now set in a technological and 
« 

urban society in which the task of certification and 
selection is increasingly paramount. This fact, as much as 
any other, means that the school may be becoming dysfunctional 
for the puirposes of education. Put in another way, this 
would mean that the schools are becoming poor places, for 
education at precisely that juncture in histGa.y when the 

I 

society has made them virtually indispensable avenues for 

entrance into adult social roles. We are reluctant to 

♦ 

entertain alternative methods of socialization and the 
development of personal identity not only because we are an 
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increasingly secular society and therefore cannot depend 
upon the church and other ethnic enclaves, but simply be- 
cause the schools have come to own the powers of certification 
and selection and because we have come to view that function 
as indispensable to the process of socialization. 

If we view my thesis as a hypothesis, then if it 
has any merit, we would e3q>ect it to be reflected in the 
concrete affairs of the school. I wish to focus on three 
interrelated ways in which this change of emphasis in- . 
fluences the conduct of the schools and shapes the school 
culture. First, consider how the over- emphasis on the 
purpose of certification influences the conduct, indeed the 
very conception of teaching. In the first place, then we 
would expect the activity of teaching to become focused 
primarily on its results. VThat counts is the outcome. 

The consequence. The tendency then is to view teaching 
and to assess its excellence in terms of its product. The 
same would be said of the school itself. It too is to be 
evaluated in relation to the excellence of its product. 

This perspective, in fact, permeates the entire 
language with which we examine the conduct of teaching. 

It gets to be viewed as a practical skill in "making some- 

•i 

thing" or "making something happen." Indeed, there may be 
an almost irrestible tendency for teachers to insist on a 
"process-product" appraisal of their teaching in order to 
escape the possibility that their efforts may lack some 
determinable consequences . 
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It is comforting, perhaps even necessary, to know that one's 
best efforts have had some identifiable and durable results. 
Under the aegis of the demand for certification, teaching 
gets to be viewed as a productive enterprise, and the school 
as a productive institution. It would be important to examine 
the language, self-image, cuid self-defenses of teachers to 
see whether this is really true and how, if it is true, it 
gets related to the transforming function of the school and 
schooling. It would he equally important to contrast these 
studies v;ith what is discoverable in other -societies where 
the social function of schooling is different and the per- 
vasive model Of teaching is different. Do we have examples 
of a different view? What would one look for? 

Allow me to suggest as a counter-model the view 
that teaching must be fun, and that it cannot be understood 
in the light of its outcomes. Consider an analogy. There 
is a jungle-gym in the yard. There it stands with its 

ladders and bars for climbing and its cross-pieces for 

• . * 

swinging and jumping. The jungle-gym is an objective fact.. 

It exists whether there are any children to play in it or 

not. It has its own structure to be sure, but it is 

essentially a thing to play with. The object is to get 

the child into the structure to play. Consider the so-called 

academic concerns of the school in this light. Language has 

• « 

its structure too — its logical operators, its functions and 
models, its peculiar metaphores. This is so even of the 
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"language of the street," of the shoe-shine boy and the 
"disadvantaged" . The structure is already there, what is so 
often lacking in the school is the recognition that it can be 
played with, modified and enjoyed. This enjoyment and play 
becomes increasingly difficult to develop in proportion as 
the function of the school becomes more heavily laden with 
the necessity for certifying achievement in a particular 
standard of usage. The focus must then fail oh the outcome ' 
rather than* on the enjoyment of the language. 

Or consider a different subject, a different jungle- 
gym. The study of history has its place in the socialization 
of the child. It is one way we attempt to shape his memory, 
to assist the attainment of his identity with, some historical 
community. The end result may be to. shape his meitbership 
in a community , but the immediate goal is to get him to 
enter the jungle-gym and play. It is to get him to enjoy 
using his sv;ing as an historian. I have seen this happen in 
elementary schools. The result is alv/ays electrifying. 

The point is that learning understood in this way has its 
own immediate motivation and cannot be understood in relation 
to some remote goal. The value of teaching and of learning 
on this view is like the value of play. It is intrinsic to 
it and immediate . 

This was a fundamental insight of Dewey's and is the 
element of truth in the idea of the play-school. The idea, 
of course, can be cheapened and misconstrued. The play-school 
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Idea was seldom extended beyond the elementary school# be- 
cause play was not rightly seen as having its own intrinsic 
discipline^ and the academic disciplines were not seen as 
having their own intrinsic element of play. But the model of 
teaching I am describing . is as applicable in higher education 
as it is in the elementary school. However# the fundamental 
point I wish to stress is that when the social function of 
the school becomes certification and selection# then the 
whole ian^age of teaching and the behavior of teachers be- 
comes transformed from the language and behavior of play# 
fun and appreciation# to the language and behavior of work# 
mahing# and producing. It would be a point of extraordinary 
importance to study this transformation as an aspect of the 
school culture. 

I wish to press the point. Teaching must be fun# 
and the motivation for learning immediate rather than remote. 
But we may play a game to win or we may play it for the play. 
T^hen the function of schools and schooling becomes excessively 
weighted v/itb the demand for certification# then the game 
becomes deadly serious. It becomes a matter of what one 
can get out of the teacher in the end® Then the successful 
student must learn to taTce the long view and it becomes 
espec!l-.lly important for him to view the school as a. kind of 
con-game# the object of v/hich is not the immediate pleasure 
of playing on the jungle-gym# but rather to con the "system" 
into granting the right stamp of approval. The purpose is to 
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get the right "out- come” to be certified as a “proper pro- 
duct". It would be interesting to study the school culture 
for the way it rewards the con-artists, even to the point of 
influencing the shape and content of the curriculum: 1 

suspect that this has a great deal to do with the differential 
0 ^ ♦ 
response of students to the school who come from different 

social and cultural backgrounds. Some children come to the 
school with great skills as con-artists. Others.:come from 
backgrounds in which such behavior is not normative. This 
differential adaptation may have much to do* with the certi- 
fication monopoly of the usual elementary and secondary 
"establishment" as opposed to the more voluntary trade and 
vocational schools such as barber colleges and business 
schools. In the more voluntary trade schools we would ex- 
pect the students to feel less strongly the "obligation" to 
graduate, and therefore we v/ould expect failure to be experienced 
in a different way. 

The second point I wish to stress is the way in 
which the overemphasis on the function of certification in-, 
fluences the ways* in which children are treated. My main 
point is that when the social function of the school falls 
most heavily on certification then we cannot any longer treat 
the child as a child, but must treat him alv/ays as an im- 
pending adult. The courts have long recognized in the 

• ' i 

principle of "attractive nuisance" that one must take more 
than moderate caution against the vagaries of youth. They 
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cannot be e^^ected to behave like adults, and so v;hat may be 

Seasonably prudent behavior in guarding against liability for 

accidents to adults may not be regarded as sufficient prudence 

# 

in guarding against liability for injury to youth. The 

■ I 

principle is the court's way of acknowledging that boys will 

be boys, and children unaccountably adventurous. And yet in 

our schools we seem to be bent on treating children as 

though they were already adults, as though their behavior 

must be orderly, regulated and disciplined at all times. The 

irony of what I have in mind is beautifully illustrated by an 

incident that occurred not long ago in an elementary school 

in my own neighborhood. A child who had spoken "out-of-turn” 

iri gym class v;as made to sit perfectly motionless for the 
* 

entire recreation period under pain of having to repeat his 

immobility if he so much as moved a muscle during the period. 

Or again, there is the Junior High, not particularly ex- 
« 

ceptional, in which the students are prohibited from speaking 
in the cafeteria line and must go from class to class in 
single file* Is this kind of behavior normal for children 
twelve and thirteen years old? The common pleading in 
defense of such control is usually that it is essential for 

the order of the school — and secondly that it is a part of 

* « • 

preparation for the adult society. But, one must answer, 
it is also normal for children to be children. 

One is tempted to observe that just as the certi- 
fication function of the school serves the symbolic purposes 
of the adult world, so the emphasis on social control in the 



school serves the purposes of the managers and other adult 

incumbents of the school. It is, in part at least, a con- 
• • ... • • ' • - . 

sequence of the focus on outcome. That the social control 

# 

♦ 

in the school may become dysfunctional, for education. The 
school is then likely to become an institution structurally 
and culturally so ordered as to serve the adult productive 
goals of those who manage it rather than to serve the purpose 
of educating the students in it. In this strict sense one 
can say that the school becomes a pathological institution. 

My third point has to do with the fact that as 
certification and sorting become the primary functions of 
schooling, as opposed to education, then v/e would ej?pect 
certain social roles in the schools to be strained, twisted, 
and given a weight all out of proportion to what otherwise 
would be expected. James McClellan and Paul Komisar have 
clearly and accurately pointed out the most significant 
changes taking place. ^ Schooling in modern American life, 
they point out, has • increasingly taken on the character of 
a contest, a contest whose rev/ards are substantial, ' isible, 
and tangible. As a consequence, in this contest, as in any 
other where success is of such enormous importance, it be- 
comes necessary to make increasingly precise discriminations 
• • 

between different levels of success. In the contest of 
schooling, that means testing, and testing with increasing 
powers of discrimination. As the selecting and sorting 
function of schooling becomes more important, as it surely 
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will, then the schools will increasingly require technically 
competent professionals to carry out its main tasks. The 
strategic person in the school will become not the teacher 
but the guidance counselor. 

I'That interests me here is the pov;er and status of 

I 

the guidance counselor and the conflicts and tensions 
generated by his professional training as over against his 
changing social role.. The counselor is a man who has cer- 
tain technical knowledge not shared by other members of 
the school staff. He knov/s about internal and external 
testing programs, about means, norms, standard deviations . 
and diagnostic tests. He is the keeper of certain records. 

He knows about applying to colleges, entrance exams, advanced 
placement and all the rest. These are not matters of primary 
importance in the day to day tasks of the school, but they are 
of extraordinary importance to the certifying and sorting 
tasks . 
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In the educational profession, however, there is a 
customary distinction betv/een the counseling function and the 
guidance function of the staff. It is a fact, I think, that 
the training of the guidance counselor places a greater 
weight on the clinical and therapeutic task of counseling. 

But I have been arguing that the actual social function of 
the school, makes it incumbent upon him to focus on the 
quite different task of guidance, selection and sorting. 

The logistical problem of getting the right student together 
with the right teacher at the right time and the right 
financial assistance to the right student for the right 
college, these are technical problems which require a high 
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level of professional competence, and a well developed program 
of public relations, and these functions, of such enormous 
importance, conflict with the therapeutic and clinical focus 
of the professional's training. It constitutes a role con- 
flict of great importance to study. 

, ■ As the function of schooling becomes more focused 

in the sorting and selecting function, other role conflicts 
will emerge and require some resolution. In the first place, 
as the techijical competence of the guidance staff is more 
clearly articulated v;e should eiipect the guidance counselor 
to take on a kind of "priestly function." He becomes 
possessor of certain skills and technical knowledge which set 
him apart from the rest of the staff and establish him in a 
quasi-administrative position of enormous influence and 
increasingly distinguished from the teaching faculty. This 
would produce a new, elevated, and in many ways protected 
status in the social organization of the school. In the 
second place, it is quite clear that this same development 
cannot help but make the guidance counselor a primary 
spokesman for the' school in 5.ts relations to parents, other 
schools, and to the community in general. In short he must 
be ejjpected to take on some of the functions previously 
exercised by the principal. 

In short, the role of the guidance counselor is 
strategic to study because of its importance in reinforcing 
the tendency to couch the language of teaching, schools, and 
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schooling increasingly in terras of output and product. 
Moreover, the changes of role and status which I have been 
describing are clearly taking place in American schools. 

That in itself is strong evidence that the social functions 
of schools and schooling are in fact being transformed and 
that increasing emphasis is falling on the task of sorting, 
selecting, and certifying the human resources of American 
society. VThether we like it or not, the tendency is strong 
and the evidence is convincing that the function of school- 
ing in American society is not so much to provide an informed 
electofate as it is to shape the human resources, of the 
nation to "fit" its economic and military req[uireraents. 

Youth are resources. 

Of these observations, the one I wish to stress 

most strongly is the one having to do with the ethos of the 

con-game. I have found it extremely helpful to study the 
« 

mechanism of the con-game, and have been startled to dis- 
cover, for exanple# how closely the language and school 
behavior of . secondary students parallels the technical 
argot and social behavior of pick-pockets and “hustlers”. 
There are stark resemblances between these activities. They 

I 

all depend upon the development of certain social skills. 

The con-game, for example, depends upon the capacity to 

discern how the "mark” defines himself, reali25ing of course 

• « 

that a "good” mark will idealize himself as possessing 
certain characteristics which he does not in fact possess. 
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Thus, the con-artist defines a likely mark as one who 
fancie's himself as shrev/d in matters of finance and a keen 
judge of man. The con-artist then plays upon this idealized 
self-perception in order to "take” the "mark” for a substantial 
sum of money. The mark is a person much less capable than 

t 

hf-j thinks, a sucker rather than a shrewd operator. 

There are tv/o features of this phenomenon worthy 
of further comment. The first is that the con-artist tries 
to get what he-v/ants by acting in such a way as to reinforce 
the self-image of his victim. This frequently requires 
the adoption of a rather calculated mode of behavior, i.e. , 
a fairly “cool” presentation of one's self.. This usually 
means that one must contrive to act the way one's victim 
wishes one to act. It is helpful sometimes in the con-game 
for the artist to appear fumbling, inept, and in need of 
s^ge advice, in the school, the same process often requires 
one to appear quiescent, agreeable, and well disciplined, 
but in both cases what one learns is to play a certain role 
in a calculated fashion. The second point I v/ish to stress 
is an immediate consequence of the first. It is simply 
that the con-game stresses the capacity not to take the 
overtly defined situation seriously. That is, the con-artist 
must act inept without being so; he must be able to elicit 

f 

advice, appear to take it seriously and yet not do so. In 
Other words, the con-game is an interesting miniature of 
what we often call alienation. It involves a kind of 



detachment. It involves a presentation of the self with- 
out that presentation actually being the definition . of the 

self. This represents a high social skill. I would 
• • • 

hypothesize that it is this high social skill, which is re- 
warded when the school's primary function ■»s certification 
• • 

tfnd selection, and that many so-called academic failures 
are in fact failures singly to learn the con-game of the 
school. Iii short, the development of this detachment and 
calculated mode of behavior may be more import cint to 
academic success than many other factors of socio-economic 
status and mental ability. 

The high social skills involved in learning the 
con— game of the school may be highly functional for modern 
American life for the simple reason that we are becoming an 
urban society. What can we say about the phenomenal ej^erience 
of people growing up in an urban, secular, highly organized 
society in which there is an attenuation of primary 
associations? There is one proposition which is clearly 
beyond question because it is virtually analytic. It is 
that urban society is filled v;ith strangers. The second 
proposition is that in such a society the secondary, casual, 
fairly structured encounters between people gain in 
significance. Most of the people that we deal with are 
strangers. And yet in dealing with these strangers one must 
be able to communicate efficiently and effectively, and 
that often means that one must present oneself as something 
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that one really is not— just a bit brighter, a bit more 

con^etent, a bit more sophisticated than one really is. 

. • • •• . 

Moreover, in those dealings one must be content to let 

♦ 

strangers remain strangers. The ideal.s of intimacy, of 

primary associations, of I-Thou relations tend to atrophy 

and become irrelevant for large segments of urban life. 

Urban man is more profoundly public in his actions, and by 

the same token he can become more profoundly personal in the 

smaller sphere of his privacy. Under these conditions a 

• • 

premium is placed upon the efficiency of the actor and his 
capacity for a certain detachment or alienation from his 
activities. He must learn not to take them too seriously. 

In short, I wish to suggest that the high social skills 
of the con- artist may be indispensable in the urban setting 
of life. It may be precisely these skills which it is 
essential to develop in young people for life in modern 
American society. The school whose primary function is 
certification and selection is well adapted to serve this 
purpose, and for that reason such a school is in a strong 
position in American society. But the cost in human lives 
and human failure is enormous. 

It is clear that this state of affairs is precisely 
what for years we have viewed with alarm and even condemnar 
tion< We are not accustomed to view with approval the 
calculated, contrived skills of the con-artist with their 
potential for deception. Read, as I did, the plays that were 



popular in American in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century.. They have, almost without exception, the same 
theme o The hero is the clear-headed, transparent, honest 
and sincere country boy v/ho came to the city from up- state 
New York or down-state Illinois. There he was confronted 
with the calculating, scheming, false city boy. He was a 
stranger and he was taken in. But in the end, it was always 
the clean, forthright, plain spoken, and sincere boy from 
the country who won out . Not even . then v/as virtue its own 
reward. Its rev/ard was rather the success of this world 
which always comes to the boy of virtue and honesty if he 
will but persevere. 

Need I- make the point explicit? I cim suggesting 
that in our intellectual tradition, we have little on which 
to draw to celebrate the life of the city and endorse the 

- ' I 

kinds of social behavior which it seems to require. What 
was condemned as bad and corrupting in the plays to which I 
referred may be exactly the kind of skill, exactly the conception 
of the moral agent which makes sense in the city. The trans- 
formation of America from a rural and agrarian to an urban 
and technological, manipulative society may reach so far 
as to carry with it a literal transformation of the very 
idea of a moral agent. 

Throughout the history of western moral theory 
there have been three fundamental metaphores which have 
govx^rned. There has been the idea of man the pilgrim, the 



searcher and creator of what is good. The idea is central 
in classical thought and in the utilitarians of the nineteenth 
century. The central question v/as "VJhat is the good for man?” 
The second image has been the vision of man the lav7-giver, 
the legislator to himself. The central moral question from 
this perspective was "VThat is right?" "What is lawful?" 

This is the fundamental question in the theory of duty. The 
third metaphore has had to do with the image of man the 
artist.. The central moral question becomes not what is' 
right or what is good, but what is "fitting," what is 
appropriate. This is the central focus of the moral-sense 
school and is a strong element in the Greek conception of 
hamartia and of life as an art, a techne , or a skill. 

I wish to suggest that in the American e 2 q>erience 
the conception of the moral life has been powerfully shaped 
by the character of life in the New England to\m and the 
frontier. It has-been an experience informed by religions, 
specifically Puritan, ideas with their focus on the theory 
of duty as opposed to prudence; a frontier experience which 
afforded the indiividual a considerable space to maneuver 
and permitted him a considerable panche. In short, the 
focus has been on the right and the good with relatively 
little emphasis on what is effective, prudent, practically 
wis^ and technically efficient. Yet in modern American 
society it is precisely these latter emphases which count. 

I > 

In the modern, urban, technically oriented, highly organized 
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vorld, the initial moral- question may not be what Is right 
*. or good, , but "what. is happening?" What is- happening to me, 
to my neighbor, and how,, by what techne , can. I do spme thing 
about it? The moral agent becomes much more the public 
• agent, the political agent. He becomes the man who is able 
in effect to "read the signs of the times," to discern the 
occasions for. action as they present themselves, to ■ 
accurately pich and choose where it is best to act, through 
what means, and with y/hat ejq>ected ten^orary gains and 
losses. This is a much closer wedding of prudence, political 
sense, or what Aristotle called phrenesis , practical v/isdom, 
than anything we have understood as moral action before. 

- The moral agent in this sense has need of techne , social 
skill, and the needed skills are largely captured in the . 
techniques of the con-artist. 

. • The trouble with the high social skills of the 

con-artist is neither that they are bad nor that they are 
inappropriate for American society. They are essential 
skills to develop, in the process of socialization. One can 
and must possess these skills without being a thief. The 
one does not imply the other. The difficulty is rather that' 
.they are simply skills. The ideas of effectiveness and 
efficiency of action are not moral concepts at all. They 
are technical concepts. The danger is that we shall develop 
technical competence without developing a technical conscience. 
The skills of the con-artist are indispensable for urban 




America o The schools, partly because of their overwhelming, 
function of selection and sorting are successful in producing 
these shills. Yet- it is precisely this technical social skill 
which the school develops in practice and repudiates in theory. ‘ 
This places a hopeless burden on teachers and young people, 
and it is fraught with danger for American life. No society, 
to the best of my knowledge, has long survived with a technical 
ethic. The best example, is Homeric society in which it could 
be said, "The qualities of a man are best displayed in ambush, " 
this. is the ultimate in the ethics of success. It is a .view 
most suitable to a society which cherishes the arts of war. 

This’ then is the more profound sense in which there 
is a crisis in American mass education. It is a crisis in the 
very conception of a moral agent and a member of society. The 
problem is not simply the universal contrast between the real 
and the ideal. That contrast must always exist in every 
society. The problem is not to overcome that distinction, 
but rather to make it intelligible. The problem is the forma- 
tion of a technical conscience. It is to interpret the human 
values of the American and Western tradition so that they can 
be formulated in technical terms. How, to be specific, do 
we educate to an understanding of service as a matter of 
technical competence? If we fail to do this we shall have * 
failed to communicate what it means to render service in. the 
concrete life of the professions and the family, and in the 
political affairs of the community. This then is the problem. 
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The dilemma is somewhat different. When the schools become 
excessively concerned with the social functions of certifica- 
tion, selection and sorting, then schooling becomes a technical 
problem of providing suitable technical skills for aspirants 
in a technical society. When that happens, the schools may 
become suitable places for developing technical competence, 
and poor places for the formation of a technical conscience. 

But when schools and schooling are separated from the process- 
product image of schooling and liberated from the certification 
function, then they can be truly liberal and educative. For 

*v 

this reason we must looK for the real revolution in American 
education to grow from those educational agencies which are 
a part of the education of the public supported by the public 
and yet outside the usual "system" of education. This- is the 
revolutionary significance of the Free University movement^ 

•the national tutoring movement, the job corps and similar 
agencies. 
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Kimball: I would like to comment first on the title which 

was “The Nature of the Crisis in Mass Education," and in 

♦ 

particular on two aspects of the title. One aspect is mass. 

The person most active in promoting this idea of “mass society” 
was Paul Lazersfeld who did his research on the basic assump- 
tion that you could use survey techniques and treat individuals 
as if there were no structure to the society at all. By treat- 
ing each individual as one you could handle things statistically. 
But when Paul began to look at this materials he began to see 
that people didn't behave in this way; rather they behaved 
out of social cohesion that came from group memberships. He 
then modified his techniques and really abandoned the whole 
approach. I would like to suggest that the concept of "mass” 
society, "mass" education, leads us in the wrong direction. 

We can talk of universal education. But American society is 

« 

composed of innumerable types and varieties of human group- 
ings solving a variety of purposes. 

My comment on crisis is slightly different. At 
a meeting some years back Kroeber made one of his off hand 
remarks on crisis. He said he hoped we would get over this 
sense that we are living in a period of crisis and added 
that the crisis concept is relative. Kroeber didn’t see 

any crisis at all. He felt this was just an idiom we were 

• « 

using. I would like to suggest that while it may well be 
that we are in a state of crisis there is also another way 
of looking at this and that is to say that we are in a 
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period of accelerated change. V7hen you use the word crisis 

this suggests a certain tone and places things in a particular 
context. 

I would now like to place your remarks in some 
kind of context. In your paper you are concerned with the 
nature of the congruency between the educational system 
schooling and society. But is your description a report on 
the remnants of an agrarian culture in American society which 
IS dysfunctional to contemporary culture or is what you re- 
port a forecast of the future? Is v;hat you report something 
moving out of or something v/e are moving into? I 
think v/e could probably argue both of these and I would like 

to develop the framework from V7hich I would make my arguments 
on either side. 

The agrarian cultures of the world, and this in- 
cludes American culture to the modern period, all resemble 
each other in that they are societies of fixed and limited 
positions, of limited wealth and goods, and of unequal 
distribution. The school systems reflect these differentials 
in the kind of schooling that is available and they are 
essentially conservative. This is true of American society 
in the very :>recent past. But we are now in a period of 
accelerated ch^^mge in which we are moving to a kind of 
society of immense potentialities and possibilities for 
everyone. Part of our disturbance is that the society we 
are emerging from has not had this pattern of potentiality. 
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Connected with this is the fact that there are now shilled 
attempts by people in our major institutions, universities, 
hospitals, government, etc. to develop rational understand- 
ings about the world and to use such understanding to pro- 
duce. VThy we do this is a moral question that does not con- 
cern us here. But the high priests of contemporary society 
are the scientists and the ethic of our society is a 
scientific ethic. There is a question concerning the nature 
of the connection between what occurs at these rarified 
scientific levels and in the rest of the society. Is the . 
rest of society being increasingly separated from or being 
manipulated by those who have developed these insights into 
the contemporary world? Is it participating only in the 
material consequences of such developments? I cannot answer 
this question but I v;ould say that the highest form of morality 
does exist among those engaged in the process of discovery. 

I v/ould also suggest that in moving from an agrarian 
society to a modern scientific metropolitan one all aspects 
of our society have not changed to the same degree. Educa- 
tion in pcorticular has changed less than other ai eas because 
in some sense it is the most conservative of our institutions* 
But there is a more important reason than conservatism for 
this lag. In large measure the people who are administrators, 

teacher trainers and the teachers themselves until recently 
were basically removed from the main currents of developing 
intellectuality in our society. The closed system of teacher 

• • 
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education kept out the flow of ideas. This is now changing 
and groups outside professional education have become interested 
in the schools and in the content of material — physicists, 
mathematicians, etc., This meeting itself is a sign of that. 

Another point is that only recently have we dis- 
covered the power of deliberate education. Partly out of the 
process of consciously looking at ourselves we have come to 
discover how significant what happens to the person: ‘.in the 
educational system is. If he is not successful in school 
he is a casualty of our society. The school is the one 
institution through which everyone must move successfully 
to become incorporated into the adult world. 

My last point is a humorous one. Education may 
be in a crisis because anthropologists have discovered* it. 

I want now to refer to a few of the main idea’s you 
presented. You say the functions of education are socializa- 
tion, transmission of culture which I would call enculturation, 
and self identity. Then you argue that the function of the 
school is certification and trace the consequences of this. 

If the evidence shows that the certification function is the 
basic one then I would be concerned because the basic function 
should be enculturative. I don't know to what extent certifica- 
tion is primary. Certainly it is and must be present in our 
schools— I can conceive of no system without selection and 
certification. 

With reference to the consequences, I would like 



to .talk only of the con game. This is an intriguing and 
ingenious idea, and I agree with you that it is a high 
social skill. I only caution that we should not get 
“conned" by this idea. While the con game and phoniness 
and superficiality and other things are in the system we 
must also recognize that the educational system in the 
United States has done a remarkable job. This doesn't mean 
this is the kind of system we v;ant nor does it mean that 
changes aren't needed but we must give recognition to what 
we have accomplished thus far. 

Another point that you make is that educational 
institutions are arranged to satisfy the needs and convenience 
of those V7ho run them rather than of the clients. But this 
is also true of hospitals, prisons, the army, etc. There 
has to be a revolution in our procedures so that they are 
run for the students. 

The last thing I would like to refer to is the 
notion you posed of the morality of responsibility. You were 
using it in a different sense than is ordinarily the case, in 
the sense of respond-ability which is adjustment to. Is this 
correct? 

Green ; Well it is a slippery term. How can one be responsible 
with respect to the practices of advertising if one does not 
know or there is no social method for holding people account- 
able? Responsibility requires respondability in the society. 
Kimball; But if there is no accountability we are gliding 
along the surface of things. I mentioned the word prudence 
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and I want to speak of that. Our society demands prudence 
because we cannot run the complex technical and social apparatus 
without people being responsible, by which I mean accountable, 
and having a deeply ingrained sense of prudence. 

Now your point about war. r can conceive of no 
society in the world more aggressive than American society. 

But one must remember that this agressiveness is both des- 
tructive and constructive. We have war in Viet Nam but we 
also have war on poverty, ignorance, river pollution and the 
like. I recently read the report of the President of Harvard 
University. What he said was this: If only the power of 

Harvard could be brought to the whole world we would make 
significant changes in the world. This is aggressive imperial- 
ism. I don't want war either but aggressiveness is deeply 
built into our society and is one of the things that makes 
it. If you eliminate this we don't have our kind of v;orld 
anymore . 

Green ; Kimball asked if I was talking about the recants of 
agrarian society or* something that is coming. I don't know 
but that isn't the important thing. Part of what I am trying 
to get at goes back to the fact that I find it hard to under- 
stand how to develop a sense of self-identity through educa- 
tion. without some historical continuity. Education is not , 
describable simply in terms of enculturation; it has other 
meanings, humanistic ones. Education must express 'something 
of what we have understood of our past in our tradition about 
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the nature of man. when I say the school’s certification 

function is dysfunctional for education I am saying it in 

both senses: it is dysfunctional for the development of a 

sense of self-identity in- so far as this is involved in 

♦ 

enculturation, and also this notion of. the con game# of the 
man of too cool prudence, does not represent our past tradi- 
-- tions of values on thought and education. Kimball stopped 
just short of the point: of saying that education goes beyond 
acculturation but that is my underlying assumption. 

There is a whole morality connected with the con 
game; the|noral agent is the accommodator , the adjuster. But 
this does not represent our historic tradition. We have got 
to find a way to preserve the values of the past in a setting 
which is more heavily laden with prudential considerations 
so that the child can grow up respecting the agrarian past and 
its values and cherish something important in American life. 
Diamond: I don’t thinlc if we view American history we can 

profitably explain our exercise of prudence by our technology. 
We have tremendous waste and pollution of natural resources 
and this is not the sign of an advanced industrial society 
which has grov/n prudentially. I would like to have some 
specific examples of the prudential use of internal power. 
Hanyey: I wanted to suggest that it might be possible for 

schools to stay preoccupied with certification and at the 
same time increase their educative capacity. Do you think 
this is a possibility? 
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Green ; I think it is necessary to find a way to do this 
but on this point I*m not optimistic, I don't se€: many 
signs of this in the university. 

Wax:- I think you did something interesting in your paper 
because you appealed to the spirits of Merton and Parsons 
•and then gave us a Goffmanian analysis of the school. But 
your application of Goffman is limited since you speak of 
the con game exclusively on the middle-class level and in 
relation to certification. Of course the con game is more 
richly played at the lower class and ethnic level. This 
ties in with what Kimball was saying about the way in which 
our culture is aggressive, one can look at the school system 
in some sense as being aggressively directed against ethnic 
and lower class elements. We are going to go in and change 
these people. That is what the war on poverty is about; 
it*s not a war on poverty, ith a war on the poor . The poor 
respond especially in school by a variety of the con game 
which is directed back against the teacher. We have to 
see two different kinds of con g.ames: the middle class one 

which is directed towards getting that certificate and the 
lower class one v;hich is designed to keep one's self-identity. 
Horton ; I v/ould like to by-pass the question of the con game 
and approach the whole question that has been raised in a 
different v/ay. One of the most thrilling experiences of re- 
cent years has been the emergence of the student movement of 
a considerable and effective dedicated group of college and 
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high school students. This is one of the best products 

of our educational system. In contrast to this we can see 

another phenomenon most recently exemplified in Truman 

Capote* s^IjTcjOLD BLOOD, the emergence of completely amoral, 

conscienceless, confused and cruel men who are also a product 

of our society and of whom v/e apparently have a great number. 

The latter represents one of the least educated segments of 

our population, the former, represent the maximum of our 

education since they have gone through the entire system. 

Does this have any meaning? If it were true that the system 

had a destructive effect the more you had of it the more 

destroyed you would be. Yet it is just the opposite which 

is true. Perhaps we need examine not just the school but 

the other educational institutions to which our young people 

are exposed. The mass media, the whole advertising and 

merchandising industry that exploits our young people, these 

constitute another school system and that has not been 
« 

sufficiently examined. It could be argued that the less 
formal schooling people have the more they get educated in 
the mass media. 

Cohen ; Dr. Horton has made a very important point, namely 
that we often tend to look at one or another aspect of our , 
socieity depending on which axe we have to grind and say that 
this is the product of our system forgetting completely the 
other products. Go back to the tightly knit clan community 
at the horticultural or peasant level apd try to have the 
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equivalent of a teach-in movement or a Viet Nam Day 
Committee and see what the consequences of that certification 
system are. One of the things we can ask is why has the 
certification system been taken out of the hands of the 
local group and placed in the hands of the educational system? 
What implications does this have? Then I think we can 

t 

legitimately come back to the question you have raised con- 
cerning the consequences this has for the educational system. 
But let us try to keep these things in some perspective. 

Green ; This is what I would hope for from the anthropologist, 
a, knowledge of the variety of social institutions that per- 
form these functions. 

Cohen ; But aren’t you making some kind of a judgement by 
calling it a con game, which incidentally you find in every 
society? 

Diamond ; What you would call a teach-in in tribal society 
is a perfect example of the misplaced concrete. One simply 
couldn’t imagine that kind of a dynamic. 

Cohen; That is exactly the point. 

Rbsenfeld ; Because Green looked at the schools as being 
non-educative in their functions he examined the non-educative 
aspects only. Obviously along with certification some educa- 
tion goes on. I would therefore hope for a companion paper 
on this at some future meeting. 

Green’s paper has pointed, out some things we should 
have known not precisely in this perspective. However, if we 
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take this analogy of the con game and extend it, it does 
not hold up in all instances, if there is a con game in 
which child is pitted against teacher then we have left 
out the real. con agent, .the teacher. But if teacher is 
really con man how do teachers come into this game when 
•at one time they were its victims? Do they go into teach- 
ing because they couldn't con their way into other positions 
or is. education the best of all con games? Again, neither 
teacher nor child controls the course as it were, since 
both are conning one another in the school over which they' 
have little control, who then is the con man? Finally one 
of the distinctions between teacher as con man and a gambler 
or hustler is that the hustler does it without a sense of 
guilt but teacher lives with guilt and so does child. ■ Thus 

when one extends the analogy maiy questions arise concerning 
its usefulness. 

Nonet*heless, this session presents exactly the 

type of discussion I would have hoped for at this meeting 

since we are really talking about values. There is nothing 

more important that we canaddress ourselves to than this 

question and guidelines should be mapped out at this meeting 

to determine what is the instruction by way of values and 

belief systems that we pass to our children in our public 
schools. 

Gussow: Reference has been made to the American agrarian 

society but I wonder how many of us here actually have our 
roots in that society and how many of us have our roots in 
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Europe. Perhaps many of us are still in the process or 

socialitization or enculturation to American national 

character and hence find it difficult to live in a society 

where others find it easy to live. One way that many 

minority groups handle the problem of trying to become 

Americans is to professionalize the stigma and become 

social scientists. You study the system and try to understand it. 

I don't like the term con game; I don't like 
Goff man. Goffman is net telling us anything he has 

just developed a new vocabulary. There are other ways of 
referring to the process besides con game# learning the 
rules of the cognitive map of society. His reference 
to con game is nothing more than what he talks about in 
reference to total institutions. Elementary and secondary 
schools come close to some of these notions about total 
institutions. They face the bureaucratic problem of 
managing and moving large numbers of people with a small 
staff. Obviously in this situation many things become 
routinized. I think we can put it into other language 
besides con game. 

I'm also, surprised that no one made reference 
to the free Universities that' are springing up. Horton 
spoke of students who are saying# in fact# that they want 
to be educated not certified. I think this is the 
philosophy underlying the Free Universities. There is a 
lot of public disfavor of these people— we call them 
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beatniks and the like — but they represent philosophically 
some of the things we appear to favor here. Hov/ever, I 
think that if we took a poll amongst ourselves of some of 
our more personal attitudes to the Free Universities some of 
us would be ambiguous or ambivalent about how we wanted to 
characterize them. 

I*d also like to discuss the concept of crisis. 
Anthropology is a funny science; it always has to re-dis- 
cover the world all by itself. I think we're 
doing this now in education. We've discovered it, its a 
new toy, and we're disturbed by it. But after a while we 
might calm down a little and look at it with perhaps 
another eye . 

Green ; I hope people won't focus on con game. I don't give 
it any particular emphasis. I just use it for convenience. 
Gussow ; You can*t get away from it that easily. 

Green; It's just a way of making a point. 

Gussow ; But you make the wrong point. 

^Jr Collier ; I would like to comment on one aspect of 

the curriculum development projects which I think touches 
on the relationships between education and society, educa- 
tion moral quality and education and interpersonal rela- 

I 

tionships. For the most part these projects have been 
focusing on induction as a pedagogical strategy. It seems 
to me that its focus on induction has something to do with 
the rest of society since it related children in school 
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to those researchers and scientists from whom the educa- 
tional system . had become separated. It has something to do 
with education and moral- qualities since in contrast to 
systems where textbook is king the youngster has a chance 
to become responsible for some of his own activities and 
growth within the school. Finally an induction method 
offers a chance to redefine and rethink the student- teacher 
relationships. To the extent that this method works it 
may change somewhat the qualities we have been attributing 
to the teacher. But if these projects have this quality 
of induction it is interesting to consider the system and 
Whether the nature of the system makes it m^re or less 
likely that they will work. Those of us who have been 
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working on the curriculum development program have no 
doubts about their validity or potential contribution; the 
question is how do you get it to work. 

Foshav : It seems to me that it is the proper province of the 

social sciences to point out moral outrage where it occurs 
and it is outrageous that among other things schools teach 
a con game. It seems to me that anthropologists should 
go right ahead and examine the operation and call it to 
the attention of the general society. 

Second# with respect to certification I suggest 




that the difference between the agrarian society my father 
was part of and the urban society I am a part of is that in 
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the agrarian society certification was not necessary in 
•any official sense since towns were small# standards were 
there and available all the time certification became 
necessary when the number of people got larger. It is 
. ironic that at present we have placed the power in people 
who by definition are more or less alienated and rejected# 
the teachers. Business men complain that the best college 
graduates want to go where the power is# into education. 

They may talk idealistically but I would hypothesize that 
people are drawn to the point of power and education is 
where power is .right now. 

As you read your paper I remembered Wiley's 

li ^ t — ■ V 

VILLAGE IN THE VAUCLUSE. The village was populated by 
people who had one thing in common# they were rejected by 
the Lycee when they were 11 years old. Here is a town made 
up of people who early in life had an official and powerful 
rejection and today they vote for fringe parties euid for 
communists. And I though of revolts# not only in Harlem 
and the like but also I wondered whether the Berkeley 
revolt might not be related. Berkeley changed its entrance 
requirements and five years later they had a revolt. 

I agree that there's a crisis in mass 
education and this has to do with our treatment of people 
as a mass instead of as individuals; our treatment of the 
school as a place that certifies people for social membership 
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rather than as a place where you realize your personal 
hopes* What would the solution be? We must place 
certification back in the hands of the individual « allow 
him influence over how he judges others so that he doesn't 
use certificates as the major information but asks "who are 
you?" rather than "what college did you graduate from?" 

I did a little study in Missouri some years 
ago and discovered among other things that these children 
didn't have a vocabulary of praise. They had a wonderful 
vocabulary of scorn« they had various terms like helpful- 
ness or nice but they had no means of e^^ressing positive 
human relationships. 

Fuchs ; Dr. Fosh^has touched one point i wished to make, 
the selectivity function. Selection goes on all the time, 
the schools know it happens, but we get difficulty within 
the educational system in relation to this sorting function 
when there is intense competition for limited niimbeis of high 
status positions in society. This is something we should 
look at. . 

I also think that as anthropologists we 
shouldn't be so worried about the ideal and real. There's 
always an ideal and a real and if we really want to know 
what education is we have to look very hard. 

I agree with Green about the need for 
historical perspective. We have come a long way since 
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Jefferson and we no longer live in the kind of society 
that can afford to keep children in school for just three 
years. We must find ways of containing the vast and grow- 
ing number of unproductive people for longer and longer 
times. Thus it becomes frightening to the larger society 
when people refuse to fit into the container, to stay in 
school* The Free Universities Gussow spoke of are unpopular 
because they are feared; they don't fit. The szime is true 
of the drop-out problem. Why is it such a problem? We 
know that the kind of schooling the drop-out gets when he 
is pushed back into the container does not do him much 
good in terms of life chances; but at least he*s in the 
container. One of the problems we might concern ourselves 
with is what are the alternatives, what can we -do with 
people whom we don't need for production? 

Horton ; I want to offer some reflection on this conference. 
I wouidA't know if I hadn't been told that this was a 
conference of anthropologists concerned with education* 

There has been criticism and moral indignation but there 
are educational critics who do a better job on this. More- 
over? its more specifically an anthropologist's job. What 

\ 

does the anthropologist have to bring? With regard to our 
society I don't know whether a group of anthropologists can 
offer to do anything the sociologists haven't done or 
couldn't do better. Perhaps we do have a special angle to 
contribute, the study of the place of the educational 
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institution in American society, but we have been approach- 
ing the whole thing , in the opposite way. We have approached 
the educational institution first and rather neglected the 
society. What is the con game but a reflection of the fact 
that we -live in a society organized on the basis of competi- • 
tion? We build an educational system which is highly com- 
petitive and this conning by student of teacher is no more 
than the use of devices that are standard in all forms of 
competition in our society. As a matter of fact, if you wanted 
to defend education you could look at students getting together 
to cheat on an exam as a way of mitigating the cruelty of our 
concept of competition; it's something to celebrate. If we 
really followed the book we'd be producing monsters but the 
social processes in the schools tend to mitigate this; the 
kids get together and refuse to accept this level of competi- 
tiveness, My point is that as anthropolists we ought to look 
at society and ask what it is doing to our schools rather 
than the other way around. If we don't do this we will make 
fools of ourselves since we will find out what the school 
people already know. 

The other point is that everyone looks 
at. the anthropologist as the man who has tlie ability to 
make cross-cultural comparisons. Yet we haven't had a 
word on this here. There's been no reference 



to schools in other parts of the world which might give 
us perspectives on American schools ^ Thus we must do one 
or both of these things: either approach the school from 

the point of view of the ‘whole social order or approach it 
from a comparative point of view. 

Boggs: I would like to offer a few empirical comments on 

•certification. I detect an attitude in parents and teachers# 
a feeling that while it would be nice if the child had a 
good experience it doesn’t really matter what happens to 

X. 

him in school so long as he stays in school. This is why 
the drop-out problem has captured our imagination; we recog- 
nize that if the certification function is not fulfilled 
something terrible has happened- 

Another thing that is happening is that 
there is a tremendous emphasis among students to pick the 
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occupation that will interest them. This approaches a quest 
for the Holy Grail. It is obviously connected with their 
sense of identity# with some sense of what interests them# 
and all of this is related to occupational choice and certifica- 
tion. This trend is growing. Finally# as a teacher when I 
look :-.to educational records as certification what I look 
for is evidence that the candidate has been exposed to the 
educational system and has responded. This kind of certifica- 
tion is not an alternative to education. 

Wilkie : It seems to me that we do have this characteristic 

in our educational system of manipulating people and not 
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treating them as true human beings. But I know of no 
culture, including our own agrarian past, in which this is 

less true* Today it seems to me among my students there 

% 

is an interest in Martin Buber’s I-Thou relationship and 
in treating people as human beings and not in manipulative 
fashion. This is a real vogue on college campuses, i knew 
of no other time or no other culture when there was more 
concern with this or more interest in it on the part of 
teachers. I- think one of the things we are talking about 
here comes from an increased awareness of the discrepancy 
_ „ between the ideal and real rather than the development of 
something new. 

I 

I think the distinction between educatidn 
and accreditation is extremely important and one that I 
personally face in my teaching. One of the most obvious 
problems is the grading system, hov/ do you grade students? 
Some of the better medical schools are separating the 
education from the accreditation function. Without wishing 
to oversimplify I think the separation of these can be 
handled at a very simple level without changing the whole 
society by separating roles so that one person evaluates and 
another teaches. 

Leacock ; We all appear to be interested in change but as I ' 
sit here I feel very uncomfortable because we seem to keep 
veering back and forth. Certainly the society has produced 
our school system and we can’t exactly sit here and decide 
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how to change society overnight. At the same time the sources 
of change within the scool seem to be very limited. What 
then can we do? What are the sources for change? It seems 
to me the real source of change are the unaccredited: the 
student movement which is concerned with education and not 
schooling, and community people who have been complaining 
about his system. There is a tremendous concern in our 
communities where people look to schools as an avenue of 
mobility. . In lower income Negro- and White schools youngsters 
Indicate a wish to go to college with timef Parents and 
children come to realize that the school serves to block 
rather than aid them and there is a tremendous disillusion- . 
ment which is variously expressed, increasingly in group 
forms. This is a real avenue for change which we have not 
discussed. We are so far removed from it.. VThat can and 
should be done here? Certainly there are things individuals 
can do but can we as a group do something to assess more 
seriously the nature of these pressures and determine if 
there is some way they can be made more influential and more 
adequately organized in their attempt to influence the school 
system? 

Metraue : I usually assume that a discussion of this kind has 

as one of its purposes a kind of increasing self awareness — 
what are we saying when we say something. My comment is 
largely at this level. When we say we are going to discuss 
the crisis in mass education it seems to me that by definition 
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American culture crisis simply means that you are at 
the point where you think you should do something. 

To take up the increasingly ■ discussed con 
game# I think that what has heen disturbing us is ' our 
habit# when we want to say something good, of phrasing it 
in a negative way. What we are actually talking about on 
a larger scale is that we have developed a culture ^ith 
. situational adaptation and the con game is one version of 
it. We don't like the extent to which it seems to be taking 
over but shouldn't we be focusing on the larger issue, the 
fact that we have a society in which we do not have fixed 
goals, fixed types of moral judgement. The school here is 
the expression of our society. 

Green ; What you say is extremely interesting to me. I‘‘ve 
always had the impression that a dominant metaphor in 
anthropology is what I have come to call the resonance 
metaphor; that is, in most culture you want to see the 
fashion in which differeT c conceptions such as male**£emale 
harmonize and resonate with each other. Now it seems to 
roe if I understand what you are suggesting, that the reson- 
ance metaphor which ifs contextual and not situational would 
be inapplicable to American culture. 

' Potash ; I would like to go back to our earlier discussion • 
of the role of the school in the total social system. It 
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seems to me we have said very little about the relationship 
or the schools to the economic system, perhaps because much 
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of this is self-evident, but I would at least like to 
point to the obvious link between occupation as an index 
of social status, our ideal committment to a system of 
achievement based on universal istic criteria and the 
utilization of schools as agents for certification, in so 
far as schools select for technical competence and person- 
ality those individuals who meet eligibility requirements 
for various occupational positions there is pressure not 
only on the students wbe also on the teachers to make judg- 
ments in a "fair'' and "objective" way, I think it is wrong 
to attempt to cast the teacher as villain of the piece 
or con agent. I agree that certification is in many ways 

dysfunctional to education in a humanistic sense but it 
» • 
seems to me that much of the pressure for certification 

relates to our economic system and our social stratification 

system, and perhaps we need to take a closer look at this. 

♦ 

As a small example one of the major selling points for educa- 
tion is occupational advice. Children are urged to stay 
in school in order to earn X dollars more per year. This 
kind of orientation relates to our entire culture and system 
of values: it has tremendous impact on the way in which we 

view education, on\the motives of students and is not simply 
a product of the increased certif Ration role of the school 
alone. In similar fashion there are, I suspect, numerous 
influences on curriculum development and selection which 
relate to our economic system and the stress placed on 
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technica}- rather than humanistic values. Thus I see 
some of the problems of a humanistic education as relating 
in a more general way to our culture. 

John Collier s There is a powerful factor which has not 
been mentioned at all today and one that teachers meet 

from ail sides, the influence of mental health consideration 

* 

on education* Schools are terribly concerned with problems 
with reference to personality and individuality, of mass 
education. Students in particular, but educators also are 
concerned with the problem of spontaneity, ' Decision making 
about mass education is very much concerned v?ith problems 
that fall under the rubric of mental health and the growth 
of counselor departments in teachers colleges diow it. Thus 
there are efforts to offset the threats posed by mass 

• • V 

education, 

Cohen: Dr, Horton spoke about students joining together 

to 'resist pressures from teachers, i*d like to report my 
e3q)eriences in connection with this. The community in 
which I lived was made up largely of college people from, 
the university and people from the high school, of professional 
educators. This is one place where students not only never 
cheat but they won’t even help each other with homework* 

■; And this reflects the values of professional educators, 

Therefe one theme that seems to have been 
running through this conference and which we keep coming 
. back to> almost as though we’re surprised by it — that we cannot 
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think of the educational system as a self-contained system 
but that it exists within the society and is responding to 
the total societyo This seems to be one theme on which 
there is consensus. 

Another thing that I think is very important 
is our awareness that the educational system has taken over 

asithe prime mover or prime agency of cultural transmission. 

% 
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In this sense it is not a question of the school being an 
agent of change or stability since as a prime mover it is 
both. One of the things we need to find out is how does 
it work, how does it transmit both simultaneously. 

Kimball: I would like to amend your statement. The school 

is not becoming the main focus of cultural transmission. 
Goodenough points out in this book as McClellan and I do 
in ours that there is a public and a private world, there 
is a dichotomous nature to our society. The family is 
still a very significant element in the socialization of 
the child, as is the peer groupsWnd all of the aspects of 

( V 

individual behavior in informal and private arrangements. 
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GREAT TRADITION, LITTLE TRADITION, AND FORMAL EDUCATION 

Murray and Rosalie Wax 

. • • * 

Prom a comparative and historical perspective, 

% 

the vast body of research literature on schools and edu- 
cation appears both psuedo- empirical and psuedo- theoreti- 
cal. Researchers have been administering hundreds of 
tests to thousands of pupils. Meantime, intellectual 
critics have devoted countless pages to the criticism of 
textbooks and other curricular materials. Yet, the bulk 
of their efforts contrasts markedly. with its quality and 
its impact-, because their vision has been constricted by 
an interlocking chain of assiamptions: that schools are 
primarily and exclusively agencies of formal education 
(rather than being social institutions); that pupils are 
isolated individuals (rather than social beings who parti- 
cipate in the life of peer societies, ethnic groups, and 
the like) ; that formal education is synonomous with educa- 
tion; and that the principal task of the teacher is to 
educate. Thus, instead of inquiring what sort of social 
processes are occurring in — and in relation to — the 
schools, researchers and critics have defined their prob- 
lem as being one Of discovering how to make the schools 
teach their individual pupils more, better, and faster. 
Only a few^ of the many researchers and critics have had 
the patience, fortified by the faith in ethnographic em- 
piricism, to observe the social processes actually occur- 
ring in relation to the schools; among the pupils, among 
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the teachers, within the classrooms, between the pupils 
and their parental elders, and so on. 

Teachers and pupils being docile and available, 
it has been far easier and far more pretentiously scientific 
(while less threatening to the local power structure) to 
administer reams of tests that are then scored mechani- 
cally. As a result;, the research literature lacks a solid 
body of data on the ethnography of schools. 

Seemingly, the theoretical literature on educa- 
tion would be far superior. The intellectual critics 
number some of the most formidably trained scholars in 
the country, as well as some of the most irate journalists 
and pontifical classicists. Unfortunately, most seem to 
lack that sense of history and feeling for comparison that 
the True Curriculum is presumed to produce. As but a 
small instance, consider that most of the classically train- 
ed critics laud the Hellenic system of education and, from 
that vantage point, denounce as trivial and unworthy of 
our schools such courses as Driver Training. Yet, it is 
surely arguable that being able to drive an automobile 
courteously, deftly, and responsibly, restraining ^gressive 
impulses, and focussing attention upon the task, is a 
sign of good citizenship and moral excellence. A really 
good training in driving an automobile would merit as much 
approbation as the Hellenic cult of body culture. If the 
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invidious slur on Driver. Training is typical of the logic 
of the critics (and we take it to be so) then they are 
sadly deficient in the perspective and knowledge requi- 
site* for evaluating modern schools. 

Asking the right questions is the path to ac- 
quiring wisdom, .but to ask good questions, rather than 
trivial ones, the investigator has to break out of con- 
ventional frameworks. In the early part of this essay 
we proceed, autobiographically , outlining how this happened 
to us so that we came to perceive freshly some of what 
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is going on in relation to the schools . Later in the 
essay, we build on these experiences and elaborate a 
more theoretical argument which, iri turn, leads to a series 
of research questions for the study of the culture of schools. 
• 

The School and the Little Community 

We begin in traditional anthropological fashion 
by sketching some of what we learned about the educational 
problems of the Oglala Sioux on the- Pine Ridge Reservation. 

The patient reader will find that this is not simply an 
ethnographic excursion but leads to a consideration of the 
nature of education in a modern industrial society. 

Our interest in Indian education developed during 
the several years in which we directed the Workshops for 
American Indian college students held during the summer on 



the campus of the University of Colorado* These workshops 
had been designed to provide young Indians with a broad 
perspective about Indian affairs, so that they could 
serve their communities as advisors and leaders. As 
we worked with these young people, we were appalled. Sup- 
posedly the .cream of the Indian population, they were so 
provincial in the knowledge of the U.S. and so ignorant 

of Indian history and current, affairs as to make us doubt 
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their rank as college students. Yet, at the same time, 
most of them could be turned on, and to an intense glow, 
by. lectures on Indian history, or Indian religious cults 
or social organization, in which we treated these phenomena 
as worthy of serious intellectual attention. Judging by 
their responses, none had ever participated in a discussion 
.that treated Indian religious cults as vital and meaning- 
ful (rather than as superstitious, primitive, or archaic). 
Accordingly, we developed a. critical curiosity about the 
nature of the e.ducational system wherein these students 
had been schooled, and we deliberately decided to study 
an Indian population (the Pine Ridge Sioux) that had for 
some years been subjected to federal programs for educa- 
tion and assimilation. 

At the time we designed the study, we envisioned 
the school as a battleground; on the one hand, the educa- 
tars — flanked by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the mission 



churches , and Icindred agencies — would be fighting to pull 
the children out of Indian society, while, on the other 
hand, the Indian elders would be clinging desperately to 
their young, trying to hold them within their traditional 
society. Indeed, this was exactly the picture drawn for 
us by a high BIA official on our first day on the reserva- 
tion, except that, instead of the Indian elders, he blamed 
"grandma,” who craftily lured her grandchildren "back to 
the blanket . “ 

Our hypothesis about battlegrounds was to prove 
as inaccurate as his about grandmas and blankets. Never- 
theless, it turned out to be extremely advantageous, for 
it predisposed us to approach the Sioux pupils, their 
teachers, and the administration, as living members of 
. social groups rather than as isolated respondents to ques- 
tionnaires administered from a distance. Thus, we were 
obliged to sit for weeks and months in classrooms, watch- 
ing v'.\at was going on and, in like manner, to talk not 
only to administrators and educational experts but to 
Indian parents and to the children themselves* In due time 
we realized, that the educators and Indian elders were not 
locked in battle for the soul of the Indian child, because 
the Sioux elders, faced with the power of the educational . 

* 

establishment, simply withdrew. In this tactic they were en 
couraged by the educationa.1 administrators who exhorted 
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thfem; just send your children to school every day and 
we will educate them: * The educators found the absence 
of the parents convenient and proper, since the parents 
•would have had no background for understanding the 
operations of* the school and could only have interfered, 

. Yet, here, the educators were over-confident, for within 
the schoolrooms they were confronting children who were 
alien and who could elude their ministrations. Issuing 
from small local communities of kith and kin, and shar- 
ing a common set of values and understandings, as well 
as a language (Lakota) that was unknown to most teachers, 
the Sioux children could and did create within the formal 
structure of the educational institution, a highly 
cohesive society of their own. As the children matured, 

• their society of peers became ever more solidaiY , and 
the teacher confronting them was reduced to operating 
at the level they would permit. While an occasional 
teacher might gain the approval of this peer society, 
most of them found themselves talking to a wall of 
apparent indifference and assumed incompetence. Inter- 
estingly, many teachers remarked that after the six or 
seventh grade their pupils became more "withdrawn" or 
"apathetic" every year, but not one realized that the 
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wall was the outward manifestation of a subtle and 
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highly organized rejection. The withdrawal remained 
a mystery to the educators. 

In another; .respect, the design of our study 
differed from the more ^conventional ethnographic or 
social anthropolotical investigations, for we com- 
mitted ourselves to a study of the Indian children in 
schools . This meant that we were obliged to con— 
and -try to understand not only Sioux society or 
culture,, but the reservation system (teachers and 
administrators) , and how the Indians related generally 
to the agencies of the greater society. This committ- 
ment helped us to perceive very early that the adminis- 
trators and most of the teachers looked upon the Sioux 
children not as members of a different or exotic culture 
•but as members of an ethnic and inferior caste. Their 
task, as they saw it, was to help their pupils become 
members of the superior caste. 

The status of the SiOux as being lower caste • 
was so conspicuously visible among the educators that 
we singled out one of its manifestations for analysis 
under the label of "The Vacuum Ideology. ” The reference 
is to the e3Q>eriential background of the Sioux child, 
for the educators, especially the administrators, did 
not. regard this child as participating in a distinctive 
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culture and society but, instead, as lacking in those 
preschool experiences* which distinguish the desirable 
kind of pupil. Judging by the experiences that were 
listed, the ideal pupil would have been of urban middle- 
class, Protestant (and White) background, and, insofar 
as the Sioux pupil lacked those particular experiences. 

It was not that he had had others but that he was 
deficient. Since his parents had not read Peter Rabbit 
to him, he lacked familiarity with stories; and since 
they did not sing Anglo-Saxon lullabies to him, he lacked 
familiarity with music. The same ideology is also pre- 
valent among educators confronting children of urban 
lower-class and ethnic backgrounds. 

Subsequent experience has convinced us that 
. many educators are passionately attached to the notion 
that their disprivileged or poor pupils come to them 
with empty minds which must be filled before they can 
compete with youngsters from "the usual middle-class home." 
Nevertheless, they withdraw in horror from the suggestion 
that a denial of e;q>erience constitutes a denial of 
socialization or human development. That a little child 
might not respond warmly to a teacher who sees him and 
his folks as enpty vessels does hot occur to them. 

Almost in spite of ourselves, we have been led 
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to tlie conclusion that some of our most in^ortant 
general educational goals constitute ruthless attacks 
on the solidarity and self-respect of the ethnic and 
lower-class communities, and, indeed, on their very 
existence. The Vacuum Ideology is only one of the more 
recent tactical offenses. Another is the goal of 
individualistic achievement. 

The modern school system is premised on the 
notion that its population is an aggregate of social 
atoms, among whom there are no significant or permanent 
linkages. In the ideology of the educators, these social 
atoms begin at the same starting line and then' move on- 
ward in haphazard clumps, each atom achieving independently 
of the others and according to its own inner strengths 
.and motives. What an individual does in school, and later, 
in his vocation, is an achievement — his individual 
achievement — deriving from his own initiative and effort, 
and of benefit only to himself and his immediate family. 
Contrary to this ideology is the normative system of a 
folk community which confronts an alien society. For in 
this system the individual may excel only when his 
excellence enhances the position of his brethren. If 

this achievement were to derogate them before others, then 

* < * ■ 

it would be incumbent on him to conceal his talents. Thus, 
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in* the schools on Pine Ridge, our staff observed class- 
rooms where, when the teacher called upon a pupil to re- 
cite he would become the target for jibes and jokes, 
whispered in Lakota and unperceived by the teacher, with 
the result that he would stand or sit paralyzed and un- 
able to respond; meanwhile, the teacher, being oblivious 
to the secret life of the classroom, would be perplexed 
and distressed at her inability to secure responses in- 
dicating that she had covered the day's lesson. In like 
manner, there are the observations of Harry Wolcott who, 
for his doctoral dissertation taught in a one-room school 
among Indians on an island off the Northwest Coast. 

Wolcott reports that, although lie taught for a full year, 
living among the community, he was never able to learn 
.just how much or how little most of his pupils knew, be- 
cause, no matter what the nature of the classwork — whether 
test or seatwork or whathaveyou — no one could be induced 
to work solely .for himself. 

The fact that the educators themselves seem 
unaware that individualistic achievement as they define 
it is considered grossly immoral behavior by the children 
they are trying to instruct is an obvious case of selective 
inattention. But the fact that social researchers are 
so often indifferent to this type of conflict and to its. 
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ixiplications is more surprising and puzzling. This 
brings us to the second part of this paper: a considera- 

tion of the inadequacy of past and current research on 
■schools and education* 

Psuedo-Empirical Research on Education 

Because of the fundamental orientation of their 
research/ most investigators have managed to avoid look- 
ing at what actually occurs within schools. Since they 
collect much data# their research appears to be empirical# 
but in actuality they have been selectively inattentive 
to important classes of phenomena. Educational physcholo- 
gists# for example# convert the society of pupils into 
an aggregate of individual animals# each of whom must be 
trained to perform certain tasks established by the 
curriculum. Discovering what the pupils are actually 
engaged in doing and experiencing is irrelevant to the 
job which the psychologist has defined for himself# name- 
ly structuring the school situation so that each of the 
human animals is made to learn more and to learn faster. 
The educational psychologist thus comes to function like 
the industrial psychologist whose role it is to help 
increase production. For both# the fundamental tasks 
are established by the bureaucratically given structure# 
and the researcher accepts as his goal the devising of 
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ways to accoit^Hsh those tasks most expeditiously. What- 
ever else may be goin^ on within the school, or however 
else the . child may be being educated, becomes relevant 

for the researcher only insofar as it clearly affects 

« 

the performance of the curricularly given tasks. 

manner, structural-functionalists among 

sociologists have tended to orient themselves by defin- 
. • 

ing their discipline as "the sociology of education" and 

• • 

by assuming that the school is that institution having 
education as it^rimary function. In effect, these 
plausible assumptions serve to transform the scientific 
problem of ^_e nature of the school (and its relationship 
to other social activities) into the problem of evaluating 
the school in terms of the extent to which it performs 
a particular educational function (cf Brotz, 1961 ). if 
further, the sociologist relies principally upon survey 
procedures, with rigid schedules administered to large 
numbers of pupils, then he has thoroughly inhibited him- 
self from -the observation of the school as a species of 
social organization. The pupils are perceived as social 
atoms, differing from each other in terms of their ethnic- 
religious and social-class backgrounds, but the school 
IS rarely studied as a society or social system which is 
more than an arena for the movement of these atoms. - 
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Lest we be misunderstood, we sTiould like to 
emphasxze that the issue is not the learning theory of 
some psychologists nor the structural-functionalism of 
some sociologists. Either theory and discipline could 
be utilized in the empirical study of schools, but in fact 
they seldom have been, and the research which is done has 
a flavor that is tragi-coiric. For example, investigators 
known to us are now engaged in elaborate investigations 
involving, on the one hand, the administration of large 
batteries of tests to hundreds of Indian and While pupils, 
and, on the other hand, the observation in detail of the 
relationships between Indian mothers and their children. 
The hypothesis informing the research is that the progres- 
sive "withdrawal" characteristic of Indian pupils in 
• schools is the outcome- of a psychic inadequacy related 
to their upbringing. Were these investigators to perform 
some elementary ethnography, inquiring as to how the 
Indians perceive their community situation and the role 
of the schools, and if they were then to observe class- 
room interactions, their comprehension of what they pre- 
sume to be a psychic inadequacy might be thoroughly trans- 
formed. But for this to occur, they would have to be pre- 
pared to examine the school as a real institution affect- 
ing a real inter-ethnic community of Indians and Whites, 
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instead of reducing the school to an educational function 
and dissolving the Sioux child out of his community and 
his lower-*caste situation. 

On the other hand, research conducted along 
Community Study lines has often contributed a great deal 
to the understanding of the schools (whether or not the 
research has utilized a structural-functionalist or 
•learnxng theory conceptualization) , The major endeavors 
(Hollingshead, Havighurst, Wylie, etc.) which have had 
the school as a focus of the community study are well 
recognized, but it is important to note that almost any 
thorough study of a geographic cor^uhity can contribute 
to our knowledge of the schools. In Whyte's study of 
Cornerville, it is necessary to read between the lines 
to learn about the schools, but in Cans' later study of 
an ethnically similar community, much can be gained from 
the brief pages on the topic (1965s 129-136) . Similar 
value can be found in the pages relating to the schools 
in the studies by Withers (1945), Vidich and Bensman 
(1960), the Hynds, Hughes (1963), Warner and associates 
X:1949) , _e_t _al,. Indeed, the fact that these studies are 
not focussed on the schools has a certain advantage, for 
the educationally focussed studies allow their research 
to be oriented overly much by the ideology of the schools. 
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an.d so they spend too many pages in demonstrating that 
the schools do not provide equal opportunity for achieve- 
ment and too few pages to describing what the schools 
actually are doing. 

In contrast to these contemporaneous varieties 

of social research on education is a study so old as to 

be dated, having been published over thirty years ago. 

Yet this study, which, to our Icnowledge, has had no 

successor, is the only one which comes close to describing 
• . ■ # 

the school as an institution. We have in mind Waller's 

The Sociology of Teaching . His research procedures appear 

to have been informal, and he seems to have relied mainly 

upon his own e3q>eriences and the reports and diaries of 

teachers who were students of his, yet, nonetheless, he 

^ systematically reviewed the ma^or sorts of interactions 

associated with being a teacher. As compared with the 

several, methodologically— sophisticated readers in the 

sociology of education now on the market, his is the only 

book that discussed such significant topics as elementary 

forms of collective behavior within the classroom or the 

role of ceremonies in the life of the school. In a sense. 

Waller reviewed the school as a community, and its educators 
• • • 
and pupils as social beings participating in the life of ' 

the community, and so he produced a monograph that can 




serve to suggest directions for research on contemporary 

... • 

schools. Stimulated by his book, we would like here to 
advance several questions for research on the schools: 

What kinds of social roles emerge within the schools, 
among the teachers, the pupils, and the lay public ass- 
ociated with the schools? What social forms emerge with- 
in the context of the schools? Are there typical cycles 

of refom associated with the school system, similar, 

• • * * • • 

perhaps, to the reforming movements within the Catholic 

**••,*• • * * 

Church, of which some culminated in the founding of 

religious orders and others in the rise of new sects? 

What happens to children within the schools — how are 

children transformed into pupils ? 

A knowledgeable and shrewd anthropologist can 

advance a number of hypotheses in respose to the questions 
« 

we have just raised. He could, for instance, point to 
the differences beteeen the kind of age-grading that 
occurs among the children of hunting peoples who roam 
in small bands and that which occurs within our public 
schools, where children are associated with a narrow 
stratum of others of almost exactly the same calendrical 
age. Prom there he could argue about the differences 
that would develop because the first kind of children 
would have the opportunity to associate with others much 



oldeir i:han 'themselves and would . have also the associa- 
tion with and responsibility for other children much 
younger than themselves; and, continuing the train of 
logic, he could argue as to the kinds of differences in 
personality that might ensue- Yet, much as we welcome 
such broad speculation, we do wish to insist that there 
is much about our schools that we don't know for such 
because investigators have not been looking — they have 
administered tens of thousands of tests and conducted 
hundreds of interviews, but only a handful have looked 
systematically and diligently and sympathetically at 
all phases of the school in relationship to pupils, edu- 
cators, and parents. 

Just as we need to know more about how children 
are transformed into pupils , so we need to know more 

i 

about how young persons (usually college students) are 
transformed into teachers . The research here has been 
limited and is mostly represented by that variety in 
which tests or other fixed schedules of questions are 
administered to samples of teacher trainees and veteran 
teachers (cf. Cuba, Jackson, and Bidwell in Charters and 
Gage 1963: 271-286).) In accounting for the attitudes 
and conduct of veteran teachers, most critics have 

9 

stressed the relationship between the teacher and the 



school administration, the latter usually being bureau- 
cratic, conservative, and timorous. However, we would 
also be inclined to suggest a Goffmanical posture of 
inquiry that would inquire as to the effects upon a per- 
son of having to be on public display before — and in 
constant disciplinary control of — a large audience of 
alien children for many hours per day. It is not, we 

would guess, the school administration per se that develops 

• « 

the teacher type, but the administrative requirement of 
facing and control ing so large a body of youngsters. We 
are impressed by the fact that the problem of maintaining 
discipline in the classroom is foremost among the 
anxieties of the novice teacher,, and also foremost among 
the demands made upon the teacher by his supervisors, 
and yet the literature of social research on the issue 
is so weal? and so focussed on individual children as 
“disciplinary problems." We are also impressed by the 
fact that most novices do manage to maintain discipline 
in their classes, and that critical attention is usually 
directed only to the conspicuous failures of discipline, 
but that few scholars ask how the stunt is turned. Yet 
the question of how discipline is maintained throughout 
a school is, we. suggest, a paradigm for the question of 
how order is maintained in civil society. 
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ThG School and the Great Tradition 

To propose the foregoing questions — how do 
children become pupils? how do young people become 
teachers? how is discipline maintained within the school- 
room? — is to declare that the cross-cultural comparisons 
that anthropologists have conventionally attempted are 
limited in their relevance to formal education. By com- 
paring the e:q>eriences of the contemporary schoolchild 
in the Brgnx with that of a juvenile in New Guinea thirty 
years ago, we can say something significant about the 
personality development of the child, but we are in limbo 
so far as concerns much that is significant about formal 
education. As much is evident in terms of the content of 
the readers and textbooks on anthropology and education 
"".produced but a generation ago. The authors are well 
qualified, their essays are frequently of intrinsic 
interest, but their pertinence to the contemporary educa- 
tional drama is negligible. For these anthropologists, 
trying to be culturally relativistic, defined ''educa- 
tional practices." in broad terms. Viewing cultures as 
separate and distinct entities that could be con^ared as 
independent individuals, tliq^ conceived of each as having 
its own system of child-rearing and, therefore, of educa- 
tion. Such a procedure did have and still has some uses, 
but it cannot hope to characterize the contemporary sit- 
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uation where education is of the order of an international 
mission .activity, being exported from the U. S. and other 
Western societies* Education in this sense is avowedly 
intended to decrease the isolation of other ("backward”) 
societies and to alter drastically their cultural con- 
figurations, and in its aggressive impact, this education 
is similar to the spread of Christianityi Islam, Communism, 
or capitalistic business practices. 

Indeed, the traditional anthropological procedure 

was not even accurate for the history of Western society 

or of other civilized societies. For the Western system 

of formal education is rooted in its Great Tradition 

(Redfield, 1956: chap. 3: Singer, I960) and can only 

be understood on that basis. Great Traditions, it will 

be recalled, are borne by a literate corps of disciples, 

and they are in tension with the Little Traditions trans- 

xnitted informally within the little community. Or, in 

the pithy language of Bharati (1963): 

What the missionary in a particular religion 
wants the less knowledgeable votaries to do, 
defines the "big tradition," and what he wants 
them to give up and to desist from in the 
future, defines the "little tradition" in anv 
religious area. ^ 

Christianity has epitomized that tension, for on 
the one hand, there have been its dedicated disciples, 
orxented toward the xmllenial creed of its ssriptures. 
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while,, on the other hand, there have been the folk, who 
have required a religion which, through its values and 
symbols, e:qjressed the unity and morality of the little 
community. The tension has been clearly visible in the 
U. S. churches, especially of the contemporary South: 

V. 

for, as its dedicated ministers affirm, the Christian 
message would require thorough desegration, since all 
men are brothers in Christ; yet, to the members of the 
local ^^ite community, the local church embodies their 
moral unity and necessarily excludes the Negroes as 
alien and profane. The school stands in a similar situa- 
tion, for, on the one hand, it too, is a kind of local 
church, embodying the sacred values of the little community. 
Yet, on the other hand, the school is connected, organiza- 
tionally and ideational ly, with the greater society and 
with the Great Traditions of the West. 

In their relationship to the contemporary and 
actual school systems, intellectual critics — such as 
ourselves — play somewhat the role of the fervent 
religious orders within the medieval church. The critics 
are painfully conscious of the true message; they are 
prepared to be tolerant of some of the little traditional 
beliefs, providing they can be incorporated within the 
body of dogma; but they are appalled at the heresy and 
corruption within the institutional church. They debate 
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theories of education with their fellows, as if these 
were theological creeds, and they are perturbed that 
the school as a reality bears so little a resemblance 
to the school as the gateway to salvation. 

If we may be permitted to continue this meta- 
phor, we would suggest that what social scientists, 
especxally anthropologxsts, could now accomplish in their 
research upon education is a purification of the dogma. 
The world of today is in the midst of a vast expansion 
and elaboration of the system of formal education: 
more peoples are sending their children to school; and, 
once in school, more children are spending longer periods 
thexr Ixves. Thxs transforma txon is of such magnitude 
and abruptness as to deserve the label of revolution , and 
it appears quite comparable in scope to movements, such 

f 

as the spread of Christianity in the ancient world, or 
to the Industrial Revolution. While both of these did 
become worldwide, in order to do so each has had to 
purify itself of much ideological dross. Christianity 
uot become really effectxve in Northern Europe until 
its populace had eliminated from the dogma many of the 
peculiarities distinctive to the Mediterranean world 
and reformulated it in terms of their own ethnic tradi- 
tions. The Industrial Revolution did not begin to per- 
meate many areas of the world, until its dogma of 
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Manchester Liberalism was .dismembered and. replaced by 

local or nativistic creeds disguising themselves behind 
the flexible vocabularies of nationalism and socialism. 
Now,' we should like to suggest that our U. S. educational 
system is similarly loaded with ideological irrelevancies 
that make it. unsuited to other countries (cf. Thomas, 
1966:72-74) and have made it clearly unsuited to our own 
ethnic and lower-class populations. We would hazard that 
the unsuitaibility in other countries is, at present dis- 
guised by the outpourings of financial and moral assis- 
tance fromthe West coupled with the native willingness 
to accept our institutional conplexes in the dizzy hope 
of becoming as prosperous and powerful as the U. S. In 
about a decade, the twin impetus should have given out, 

^d anthropologists may.be -in a position to observe some 
interesting attempts to reshape the educational structure. 
More than this, it' should be possible for anthropologists 
to be of marked assistance in the reshaping and purifica- 
tion of education, providing that they are astute, critical 
begin their work in the near future, and discard the re- 
strictive blinders of irrelevant of system-biased research 
as we noted earlier. 

Let us give an example of an ideological tenet 
that, as we have indicated, haiipers the adjustment of some 
peoples to the Western system of formal education. U. S. 



and Western schools, generally, have been organized about 

the notion of individual achievement with the reward of 

% 

personal advancement and benefit. Looking historically 

and comparatively, we believe it can be argued that this 

tenet may not be essential and may even be somewhat of 

a hindrance, unless suitably modified. Great Traditions, 

generally, and Western scholarship, specifically, have 

♦ 

been borne by associations of disciples, who have shared 
common goals and been svibject to a commjtn discipline. 
Anthropologists (or other social-scientists) would not 
acconplish what they do, wrestling with the hardships 
they must face, unless sustained by their association of 
compeers. There is individualistic competition, and it 
does stimulate to achievement, but it is a competition 

f • 

that is regulated by formal norms against deceit and 
• • 

plagarism and by informal norms of courtesy, fellowship, 
and comradehood. Whenever previously, the attempt has been 
made to disseminate widely Great Traditional knowledge 
throughout a population, it has been associated with a 
social movement having superpersonal goals. The Jews 
were autiong the first to accomplish widespread literacy, 
and it was strictly in a religious context, in order to 
bring about the salvation of Israel and. the participation 
of the individual in that joyous event. With Protestantism 
a similar movement for literacy developed, more individual- 
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'istic perhaps# but: nonethelesss set in the context of a 
social movement and communal aspirations. Today# in 
the U. S.# we seem to be pushing the notion of indivi- 
dualistic coitpetition within the framework of the school 
to an almost superhuman pitch. Yet, it is striking that 

f 

real. progress toward spreading literacy among lower-class 
or ethnic groups has so often occurred in the context of 

w • • • 

social movements: civil rights# the Black Muslims, and, 

as always, the evangelistic churches. 

Another example of an ideological tenet has 
hampered the adjustment of some peoples to the system 
of formal education is# we believe# the notion that each 
child must b6 identified with a unique nuclear family and 
that the community encompassing the school is a community 
of nuclear famxlies* As anthropologists# we are bound to 
ask whether as efficient an educational establishment 
could be fitted into a society with extended families 
and elaborate systems of kinship? Speaking from our 
observations among the Sioux (and our readings about 
other people, or even about the Hutterites and Amish) # 
is no idle question* So much of the procedures of 
the systems of schooling and welfare and public health 
are geared to the assumption that each child must be part 
of an intact nuclear family or else he is a. neglected 
child, and the power of the state and the wealth of its 

o 
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agencies is thereby used to disrupt the extended family 
and cement the nuclear. In the case of the American 
Indian, it is not yet too late to ash. whether we should 
be doing this, and we may also bear in mind that many 
more peoples of the world are and will be increasingly 
involved with this issue. 

The Sch ool and the .Little Tradition 

Because researchers have focussed on curricular ly 
given. tasks (cf. section 2 above) and critics have 
focussed on Great Traditional knowledge, no one has been 
looking systematically at the inpact of foinnal educational 
institutions on little traditional processes of child 
rearing. Instead, there has been recourse to the concept 
of "cultural deprivation," which (like the Vacuum Ideology 
df Sioux educators) has ' enabled the theorists and adminis- 
trators to ignore the culture of the impoverished and 
ethnic peoples, on the ground that it either scarcely 
exists or exists in such distorted form as best to be 
suppressed. Some social— scientists have been arguing as 
if these peoples are lacking — linguistically, psychi- 
* cally, and culturally (Roach, 1965 and the retort by Hughes) . 
Surely# here it is necessary to be concrete and ethnographic 
^ind to ask in specific detail about the experiences of the 
child in various contexts. Continuing our usage of the 
Great/Little Traditional dichotomy and tension, we would 
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suggest that the process of formal schooling is, to a 
large degree, the struggle to substitute one kind of 
tradition (or knowledge) for another within the mind of 
• the child. Where, in a folk society, the child would have 
to master a great variety of particular bits of knowledge, 
concerning particular persons, topographic features, rites, 
skills, and so on, the archetypical urban school is orient- 
ed toward instilling a knowledge that is ^stract, general, 
and in some sense, "rational,” and, thereby, deracinated. 

In like manner, where in a folk society there is a great 
stress on the function of language to promote consensus 
and maintain the integrity of the community (Wright) , in 
the urbcun middle-class world and its schools the stress 
is on language as a vehicle for imparting "rational" know- 
!l.edge to strangers. Within the hierarchy of schools, it 
is the elite university with its graduate education that 
has epitomized this type of knowledge and language dia- 
lect, but the demand now is being made that the elementary 
school system participate even more intimately in this 
effort. 

But knowledge or tradition does not exist in a 
vacuum; it is borne by individual human beings, and the 
demand that is being made on the schools to rationalize 

a 

their curricula even further is, also, a demand that they 
produce a certain variety of human being — abstract. 
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theoretical r rational, and, hence, deracinated — the 
academe man writ large. But we are sufficiently dis- 
enchanted with our colleagues, and with the middle class 
of the . U • S . , to ask that researchers and critics excimine 
the issue. In making the school more efficient in its 
-transmission of formal knowledge, to what extent will the 
reformers be helping to create hiunan beings who are more 
thoroughly deracinated and dehumanized? Conversely, to 
i what extent are the current, so-called "inefficiencies” 
and stupidities of the school system really a blessing or 
a source of hope, because it is in these interstices (and 
irrationalities) that the child still has some chance of 
developing as a human being? We can, here, even ask 
about the Little Traditions of the school, the lore and 
esq>erience that is trauismitted informally among pupils, 
between teacher and pupils (and vice versa) , within the 
school system. How much of what it means to be a man does 
a boy learn from his schoolmates (rather than from the 
curricular content of the school) ? As reforms eat away 
at irrationalities and inefficiencies of the school, will 
they likewise reduce even further the opportunity to observe 
and es^erience the meaning of manliness? The skeptical 
reader may counter that we are here indulging in ethno- 
■ graphic nostalgia, and to be frank we are recalling the 
youthful Sioux, and their fine personal sensibility, the 
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•^of their singing, the virility of their dancing, their 
exuberant vitality. Last summer, we ..were examining Head 
Start programs operated for Indiein children, and we vivid- 
ly recall one occasion in which we stepped from a powwow, 
that was distinguished by the most exciting singing and 
dancing, into a classroom where some we^-meaning teacher 
was leading children through the familiar, dreary, off- tune 
rendition of a nursery song. Later, members of this staff 
were to talk with, us about what they were doing for these 
"culturally deprived" children. 

As we look at the youth of .the contenporary 
U.. S., we are not inpressed by the success of our system 
of education and training. So many of our young men can 
perform well on the national tests of achievement and yet 
they lack the pride zmd . self-confidence in their manliness. 
We recognize full well that to an audience of anthropolo- 
gists and intellectuals, these criticisms may seem overly 
familiar. Yet, we think someone has to raise these ques- 
tions, as research questions, and we think that this is 
part of our task as intellectuals and anthropologists, be- 
. cause otherwise all of us tend to concentrate so exclusively 
on the issue of educational tasks — how the schools can 
teach better, faster, and more: how can kids be taught 

Russian at three, calculus. at four, and nuclear physics 
at five — and neglect to ask a far more important question: 
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what is happening to our children as human beings? 

Let us summarize by using an economic model. 
Theoretically, it would be possible to isolate children 
in an environment free of all stimulation. Such environ- 
ments, we would surmise, are pretty rare and would exist 
only in the most misguided . cind understaffed institutions. 
Given an actual environment, whether it be Harlem, Pine 
Ridge,* or Sumitierfield, children will be es^eriencing and 
learning*. .If they, are part of a folk society, they will 

t ' * • 

be learning a folk culture. If they are part of the 
general U. S. middle-class, they will be learning its 
culture, and, if this latter, they will be better fitted 
for early achievement in school. For exair^le, the child 
reared among the middle-class may acquire a larg^ voca- 
bulary than the child reared in the slum or the reserva- 
tion. Yet, while the size of vocabulary if predictive of 
early scholastic achievement, it is not a statement of 
linguistic or social maturity; for, as but one illustra- 

V 

tion, consider that some people of a modest vocabulary 
can be far more eloquent than scholars whose vocabulary 

is huge. What the child. e:Kperiences in home and school 

# 

is but a selection from a vast possible range, so that 
in economic terms, if the child is having one kind of 
experience, then he cannot be having another. If he is 
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learning calculus, then he is not simultaneously learn- 
ing to dance, powwow style. We are suggesting that most 
intellectuals, including anthropologists, are so sold 
on the value of children learning calculus, that they 
have forgotten about the value of dancing, and that they 
are made so irate by the diction of incompetent educators 
who prate about the value of learning to play with others, 
that they have forgotten the intimate relationship between 
play and freedom. 
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NOTES 

1. Since we do not have occasion latent In our text to 
refer to some of the outstanding studies of conten^orary 
schools, we would llhe here to note that Jules Henry 
(1963) and a nunOaer of researchers affiliated with the 
Bank Street College of Education — notably, Donald Horton 
Zachary Gussow,' and Eleanor Leacock — • have been excellent 
and diligent observers of the school system. We should 
mention, as well, Edgar Z. Frledehberg (1965), who uses 
Questionnaire schedules to rationalize his studies and 
essays, but whose shrewd observations of contenporary 
schools burst through his attempts to perform a mechanical 
analysis- of his formal dat.?.. 
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WAX SESSION - SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 
I Much of the discussion that followed Wax's 

presentation centered on the concepts of the culture of 
poverty and cultural deprivation* The first speaker 
compared education among .the urban poor with that of the 
Sioux. Among the parallels she noted the enthnocentrism 
of middle class teachers# particularly as reflected in the 
vacuum ideology. Educator's conceptualizations of children 
go from very gross descriptions to more sophisticated views 
of the poor as youngsters who require a "head start" be- 
cause they are from a deprived environment. This view is 
ludicrous when one considers that upper income youngsters 
have been getting pre-school nursery education for a long 
time# as has been the case in many European countries. Yet 
when the United States wishes to extend school to an 
.earlier age we wrap it up in an ideology that says we must 
get children away from their families in order to prepare 
them to learn. 

Another parallel is found in parent- teacher con- 
flict and the views they hold of each other. Prom the 
teachers* viewpoint the parents are pulling the children 
down while the school tries to pull, them up from the private 
world to the public world. There is a clash between educa- 
tors in terras of what they want to do and parents# particu- 
larly as regards their perception of the system. Tradition- 
ally school people see parents as problems: they won't 

cooperate# they won't come to school when you want them# and 

■: O . . 

ERIC 
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so forth. What really happens is that school people call 
parents in on their terms and don’t coramunicate well with 
parents. 

The ideology of deprivation and the conflicts 
it gives rise to was exemplified in^he following anecdote. 

One New York City principal tried to orient his teachers 
to help them understand and aid their Negro students, However, 
what he communicated to his staff was a serio^ of cliches 
about the difficulties such children have as a result of 
their environment. He pointed to the noisy* home atmos- * 
phere, the lack of encouragement and motivation, father- - 
less families, ■ the absence of communication between- parent 
and child, poor nutrition and the like. In fact, what he 
was saying was that you cannot expect children of these back- 
grounds tc perform as other youngsters. When parents 
learned of this they became furious and demanded an 
apology. The parents were concerned that such a negative 
view on the part of teachers would prevent their children 
from getting exposure to the larger culture and from acquir- 
ing needed skills. A vacuum ideology interfere with this 
and sets up a block between teacher and student. ^ 

Developing this idea further another speaker 
pointed out that the concepts of poverty and/or cultural 
deprivation merely serves to support the present power struc- 
ture and gives it an intellectual stamp of approval. What 
we are in fact saying is that our society maintains a 
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cultiural pluirali-sm in which ther© are people who are eli- 
gible for privilege and people who are ineligible. This 
is one of the definitions of social stratification. In 
American society there is a subculture or series of sub- 
cultures who have no access to privilege. One of the things 
that Negroes are objecting to is that they don't wish to 
be confined to the subculture to which they are relegated. 

It' is hot a question of technique, of what you teach or how 
you teach it; rather we are dealing with a total system which 
is using various mechanism to maintain itself. Historcally 
in American society the only v/ay to move from one subculture 
to another was through the educational system. One of the 
ways in whi,ch we are keeping people out, and we have a vested 
interest in keeping~T;hem out, is by giving intellectual 
respectability tg the concept of cultural deprivation. 
Accredited sociologists and quasi sociologists like 
Moynihan are in fact saying it is not society that is keep- 
ing people out but rather /it is their culture. 

Some disagreeme^nt was voiced with the above state- 
ment. One speaker suggested that where the older agrarian 
society had a limited number of status positions with 
limited access the contemporary system is an expansive one 
in which there are innumerable positions open to those 
of demonstrable capability. Older views of social. class 
are no longer applicable. -Class today has a new meaning — a 
casualty of the system. We must open up education to people, 
not todestroy their culture but to give them needed skills. 
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In reply to this it was suggested that we are 
just beginning to approach a closed class system. We pay 
lip service to closing the gap but all we do is widen it. 
Thus in the Job Corps program we are teaching skills such 
as typing which are about to become obsolete. 

Another speaker voted that while there are nega- 
tive aspects to the recent social science interest in 
poverty in terms of the conceptual framework that has been 
developed there is also a positive contribution in that we 
are now calling attention to the fact that our schools 
have failed to enable the slum child to move into the 
public world. 

One speaker suggested that the argument of self- 
perpetuation was treacherous in that it suggests that the 
system wishes to sustain itself. Perhaps what we are 
really saying is that the best laid plans go awry. There 
is considerable evidence that the system does not wish to 
pezrpetuate itself but that we do not know enough to know 
what to do to change it. The same participant noted that 
while half the social science world is talking about 
cultural deprivation the other half is talking about the 
culture of the poor. This is not really a dialogue. Both 
statements are true: the poor have a culture, the poor are 
culturally deprived. But this is too gross and obscures 
more than it reveals. The question is how to avoid getting 
"hung up" on this issue; how do we devise strategics for 
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dealing with these problems. One suggestion might be to 

equalize the background of children in heterogenous situa- 

^ ♦ 

tions by providing study units dealing with culture with 
which none of the children are familiar. 

It was suggested that there was a basic difference 
between the Sioux and the urban poor in that the Sioux . 
represent a subculture whereas the urban poor represent 
a variant of American culture. The value systems such 
children e^xpress are American values and these are the 
same values that are found in private boarding schools# small 
countiry schools and the like. What worked in urban areas in 
the past worked because we were dealing with immigrant child- 
ren who were strangers to American culture and who had to 
learn that culture. Now we are dealing with people who share 
the same values. We can*t say to children of the poor you 
are strangers to American culture. 

Some participants voiced agreement with this view. 
One speaker noted that the problem is not one of the poor 
having a different culture but rather that they lack the 
instrumental means to live by the values they do have. He 
suggested that we need to concentrate on how to provide 
these instruments. However, others disagreed. A diversity 
of opinions were in fact expressed on whether or not the 
poor can be said to share American culture. Some partici- 
pants felt that they did not and pointed to studies such as 
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Moynihan*s which stress the cultural heterogenity of 
American society; others felt that the poor shared in this 
culture but were responding to the recognition that they 
had little opportunity to live by its dominant values. 

In reply to this concern over the conflicting con- 
cepts of the culture of poverty, and deprivation. Wax 
suggested that there might be another way of looking at 
this. What we have are traditions of folk people in an 
urban context, such as Southern Negro migrants, or folk 
peoples like the Sioux. The particular subculture they 
have can be compared to what the school is trying to do 
on the one hand, and both can be compared to what we as 
intellectuals would like to have our schools do on the other. 
.These are three different things. What one views are depri- 
vation depends on the positive or negative values given to 
the folk tradition of the child. Perhaps culture is a 
poor concept to use here. Are the psychological damages 
of slum life cultural? It is part of a tradition, every 
child • esqjeriences certain phenomena of slum life, but it 
is not passed as culture . 

Much of the discussion dealtl. not only with the 
issue of culture and cultural deprivation but also some 

given to the question of whether or not it was desir- 
able to attempt to turn the poor into middle class citizens. 
It was suggested that whether we take the position that 
the poor have a separate culture or whether we argue that 
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they lack the instrumental means to achieve middle class 

I • 

life, implicit throughout this discussion is the idea that 

we must make these people middle class* He objected to this 

* * 

aim and argued that middle class culture is in many ways 
dehumanizing. As expressed in our schools middle class cul- 
ture represses many things: sensitivity, rich interpersonal 

relations and the like. Therefore he urged that we think 
of the kinds of human beings we want to see people become 
and not simply assume that our task is to help the lower 
class become middle class. 

/ 

In much the same vein Wax stated that while he ■ 
does not wish to isolate and preserve any group in the 
population he likewise does not wish to uncritically 
accept what our society does. While he recognizes that many 
lower class people want to -move into the middle class and 
are unhappy about their position in American society he 
feels that many middle class people are likewise extremely 
unhappy. Consequently, we should not be the passive tools 
by which lower class individuals are turned into sterile middle 
class people. ' " 

In contrast to this view some participants argued 

✓ 

that if we wish to bring the poor into full participation in 
American soqiety it is necessary that they learn the be- 
haviors' and skills that are acceptable* These are middle 
class patterns. While there may be many things wrong with 

middle class culture the failure to help children acquire 

/ / 

these skills and behavior patterns automatically relegates 
them to a low status position. 
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Turning to the question of teacher- student re- 
lations from the point of view of the cultural backgrounds 
of children, it was pointed out that few teachers have an 
awareness of this background. The group then considered 
some of the reasons for this. One problem is that teachers 
have, no preparation for understanding or seeing the environ- 
ment from which the children come. Anthropolog;^ might help 
here in that there is a need to train teachers -in how to 
look so that they may better understand the environment, 

i 

values and richness of the child's culture. Such an approach 
is being used by one participant at his school. Another 
reason for the vacuum ideology is the conscious or uncon- 
scious learning theory which is prevalent in American educa- 

tion. Teachers assume that the child comes in empty and 

« 

must be filled with facts. This view is found not only on 
reservations and in slum schdolsbut throughout the United 
States. It was suggested that anthropologists could help 
by providing a more acceptable learning theory. Perhaps 
the induction method suggested by Malcolm Collier in the. 
morning session has relevance here. Finally it was noted 
that on some Indian reservationsfhere is^ot only a failure 
to see but a denial of Indian culture on the part of 
teachers who disvalue this culture . 

in connection with this point it was noted that 
we need to recognize that both learning and unlearning 
goes ori in the schools. One of the problems of dealing 
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with the children of poverty is that much of what they 
have learned is unacceptable to the school. The school 
expects the child unlearn this. Thus at the same time that 
the teacher is trying to teach the child she is also correct-, 
xng. him. From the child* s point of view he receives as 
much punishment in having to unlearn as he receives reward. 
The teacher has not been taught to deal with the question 
of unlearning; she has not been taught to deal with children 
coming from a half a do2sen different subcultures - Puerto 
Rican, Negro, Southern Negro and the like; rather she has 
been taught to treat a class of students as if they had a 
common background. Lacking the time or training to inquire 
into the backgrounds of these children and given the fact 
that she is limited in the kinds of questions she is per- 
mitted to ask a child she cannot obtain the necessary know- 
ledge even if she wished to. 

But if one child must unlearn while others learn 
there is something wrong with American education. The 
quality of education ^should be such that everyone has a 
chance to learn within his limits. Education must be adapted 
to the learning culture of the child whatever that culture is. 

In connection with this it was suggested that it 

t 

is necessary to let the child draw on the strengths of his 
culture. This means that teachers must come to understand 
the values of the culture and use them. The culture of the 
poor can be very rich. As an example the speaker cited the 
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winning essay in an American Legion contest on "Why I 
Want to go to the Country for the Summer" • One winner of 
tlae contest wrote instead on "why I Wouldn't be Caught Dead 
in the Country" pointing to the joys of Houston Street. 

Tlie speaker suggested that this essay showed the richness of 
urban lower class life. 

Another speaker cautioned about the dangers of try- 
ing to change the culture of American Indians or urban poor. 
He cited the psychological dislocations that occur when you 
dissect a personality out of his cultural milieu. In order 
to preserve personality integration we must deal with the 
culture of these children as it is. 

One participant took issue with a number of these 
.views. She suggested that perhaps we are romanticizing the 
culture of the urban poor and of American Indians. These 
are not integrated cultures providing a meaningful way of 
life for people; they are broken cultures representing 
varient adjustments to the power structure of our society. 
Tlie spontaneity and rich interpersonal relations we claim 
to see exemplified are counterbalanced by much restraint in 
some relationships, particularly those with more powerful 
segments of our society. 

Not only is our view idealized by any attempt to 
perpetuate the "culture" of these people, if indeed it is 
a culture, necessarily means perpetuation of their status 
position in American Society. Pull participation and accept- 



ance requires tlie acquisition of slciils^ skills whicli in- 
volve behavior patterns as much as technical proficiency; 
indeed that is part of what Green spoke "feoV this morninq in 
describing the con game. It is naive to assume that we 
are going to immediately change this. We must opt either 
to perpetuate the stratif jLcatxon system in order to pre- 
serve the "folk" culture or to train students in middle 
class behaviors. Whether such- training necessarily in- 
volves major shifts in values or merely shifts in cognition 
is a moot point. Perhaps one can acquire new cognitive ‘ 
frameworks and learn different patterns of behavior while 
holding to older motivations and values. The type of be- 
havioral analyses offered by Goffman and Wallace suggest 
this as a possibility, if sO; feared personality disloca- 
tion need not necessarily occur. 
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METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN STUDYING THE CULTURE OP SCHOOLS 

ELEANOR LEACOCK 

To study schools from the viewpoint of culture# 
with its relativistic and holistic implications# brings 

’Vv 

one head on against a fundamental methodological dilema, 

'4 

The need for evaluation and comparison of "better" and 
"worse" teaching and learning situations calls for codifi- 
cation and quantification of data. However# to the extent 
that one attempts to quant-ify# one violates the complexity#, 
hence the reality# of the totality being compared. There 
has been a recent tendency in the social sciences to go 
overboard on quantification as virtually synonymous with 
scientific method. It is too often forgotten than quantifi- 
cation is secondary to detailed# intensive description and 
analysis of single entities. After all# it is such analysis 
that yields the basic materials with which science builds. 

Quantification can be no more than a short-cut for 
making generalizations and comparisons# or for isolating 
consistent relationships. Although it can demonstrate the 
frequency of presumed correlations# or give clues as to 
which of them may be more significant# it cannot of itself 
define cause and effect — it is not itself analysis. Yet 
a highly quantitative orientation has characterized most 
past research on the teaching process. I see the increasing 
interest in school "culture"# as evidenced by this conference# 
as a reaction to the inconclusiveness of this research# and 
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as a response to the need to deal more effectively with 
the complexity of schools and classrooms. 

I do not feel we should be defensive about the 
use of traditional anthropological field methods for work 
in the schools. Contrary to the positi'^n taken by Dr. 

Gussow this morning, I think Jules Henry has done an ex- 
cellent job documenting certain aspects of classroom life. 

He does not tell the whole story, but this no one field 
worker is expected to do. Henry was interested in con- 
formity and docility, and described processes whereby 
they are transmitted to school children. What we need is 
a great many such “field trips," undertaken in a wide range 
of schools, and with a variety of foci, to give us the 
wealth of descriptive material on classroom processes 
necessary for developing generalizations about formal 

educations! techniques and their results. To those who 
• • 

would continue to argue for more rigorous methods at the 
present stage of research, let me call attention to 
Anderson's review of studies on "authorization” and "democratic 
teacher behavior. For virtually two decades, studies employed 
the most exacting methods, often e3q>erimental, to explore 
the effects of those two styles, according- to Anderson, yet 
"they have not led to consistent or easily interpretable 
results." He attributes this in large ^art to the narrow 
conceptualization of teacher behavior involved, and writes, 
"When a satisfactory body of knowledge about learning in 
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social situations is available, it will then be^ po 5 $ibie 
to describe the behaviors which a teacher can exhibit to 

achieve a given learning outcome . " ^ / 

♦ 

1« Anderson, Richard C., “Learning ih Discussions: A' resume 

Democratic Studes. of the Authoritarian -Harvard Educational 
~ p» 212» Review , Vol. 29, No. 3, Summer, 1959, 

In the research I am about to describe, however, j 

our charge was both to study the complex total, "social 

psychological processes in the classroom,"^ and to evaluate 

and coitpare classrooms, with a view to drawing implications 

for the improvement of teacher training. Thus we were in 

* 

no position to adopt the anthropologist's field work 
approach, but had to make compromises between it and more 
abbreviated methods of data collection and analysis. In 
short, we were faced constantly with. the. dilema I have 
been discussing — how to study an individual classroom in 
all its complexity and compare it with another — and how 
to aSfiass the typicality of either, or the relevance of 
the comparison. 

2. The Study of Social Psychological Bocesses in the Classroom 
was conducted as part of the Schools and Mental Health 
project at the Bank Street College of Education, a project 
sponsored and supported by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

We based our selection of classrooms to be studied 
on the premise that the general character of a school — its 
"culture", so to speak — would be more relevant to under- 
standing what children were learning in any given classroom 
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than the personality of the individual teacher. Focusing 
on an individual teacher contradicts the simple fact that 
children will continue to learn — or not learn -- from, or, 
perhaps, in spite of, a succession of different teachers in 
the same school: and children in one school will, as a 
group, consistently learn more, the same, or less than 
children in another. We know a fair amount about the way 

j 

teachers are both selected and select themselves for schools 
where. they, "fit." If the fit is not good, a teacher either, 
learns to adjust, and conforms to accepted school practices 
to some acceptable extent, or leaves. Thus continuities 
develop in the culture of individual schools, and teachers, 
whatever their personality differences (and in spite of al- 
ways notable and interesting idividual exceptions) , develop 
remarkably similar attitudes towards how to work with a 
given group of children. 

To select our sample classrooms, therefore, we 
started with schools, and then took a "middle" second and 
fifth grade in each ("homogeneous grouping" being the norm 
in the New York City) • The selection of the schools themselves 
was based on the further premise that the most significant 
variable would be social-economic backgrounds of the children 
served. Since the American educational system is the 
socialising institution second only to the family (if it is 
not equal to it) , it perforce plays an active part in train- 
ing children for appropriate roles according to the primary 



social-economic variables in our society, class and race. 
Hence the schools chosen were: middle income Negro, middle 
income White, lower income Negro, lower income White. 

Attempting to equate Negro and white schools 
for income level posed something of a problem. We found 
free lunch data to be the best available up-to-date indica- 
tion of income, since neighborhood transformation with the 
building of large low or middle income projects, or “luxury" 
residential units, can so quickly render census data in*- 
accurate. We could not select among the higher income white 
schools, or the lower income Negro schools, since the in- 
equality that pervades our society means that there would 
be no counterpart in the other group. The Harlem schools, 
without exception, had a percentage of free- lunch children 
so far higher than any all-white school, that we chose a 
Negro school in a relatively stable working class neighbor- 
hood in the Bedford Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. Similarly, 
many white schools, such as those on New York's East Side 
showed incomes so out of reach for schools in the one 
Negro middle- income neighborhood in New York City, that we 
selected a white school in a rather modest neighborhood of 
Queens. These are important considerations in the final 
evaluation of our material. 

The schools thus chosen showed all the differences 
in overall size, degree of overcrowding, achievement level 
of pupils, and so forth, that have been well documented in 
recent years, most notably in Patricia Sexton's "Education 
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and Income."^ There has been a great deal of buck-passing 
between, the community and 

1, viking Press, New York, 1961 

the school as to whether it is the neighborhood and family, 
or the educational system which is primarily, responsible 
for this inequity. Certainly the interplay between the two 
is clear. However, the active role of the school in social- 
izing children for their class and race roles is also clear. 
Different expectations for different groups of children are 
built into the entire school system, and are consistently 
conveyed to them. Therefore we considered Merton's "self- 
fulfilling prophecy" as an important concept to keep in 
mind when formulating our research plans, and we were inter- 
ested to explore in detail its enactment in the classroom. 

Another central theoretical concern was to avoid 
the erroneous implication that culture is a mold, casting 
all children in the same impression. We wished to study 
the means whereby, in a classroom, as in any other social 
situation, a variety of alternative roles are structured 
for the children. Children fill them according to their 
own predispositions and prior history in the school, and 
according to how they are seen by the teacher. Some of this 
op 0 rat©s at a relatively obvious level*, A series of roles, 
the "fast" and "slow" children, compliant and rebellious 
children, withdrawn children, and so on, are accepted and 
expected by a teacher, who assesses the types of children 
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in a classroom during the opening days of the school term, 
some children will already have been discussed with i>revious 
teachers, and will have reputations as bright, dull, help- 
ful, naughty. Classroom gradients will vary, so that a 
child identified as "bad" in one group might be closer to 
the normative expectation in another, and a much more 
rebellious child will play the role of the "really bad" 
boy or girl. 

We ware particularly interested to see how the 
constellations of roles varied from classroom classroom, 
and what contrasts there were in the association of behayi^s, 
attitudes, and expectations . For example, is it true that 
the quick, capable and highly achievement— oriented child 
is more likely to be teacher-favored as well as over-favored 
in a middle income school than in a lov;er income school? 

Is there, as a result, more concordance, less conflict, 
between school achievement and other goals? We did find 
suggestions of this, by the way, although the converse did 
not automatically follow. It was not the most rebellious 
children who were peer— favored in the lower income schools, 
but seemed rather to be those whose rebelliousness wasnpre 
under control. How such differences are built into class- 
room structure through a teacher *s management techniques 

as well as attitudes towards and goals for the children, 

« % 

was a central focus of our study. 

classrooms along such lines, we did 



In comparing 
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not conceive our aim to be "proving" one or another pro- 
position. Our small sample size, in addition to the 
considerations discussed above, would rule this out. We 
considered our "findings" to afford clarification of the 
way the total "enculturation" or "socialization" function 
of the classroom affects its function of "educating" .in 
the specific sense. We were concerned to relate classroom 
differences to what we know about the general conditions 
and expectations for major groupings in our society, so 
that the implications for educational innovation drawn from 
comparisons and evdtiations would have a broad and realistic 
basis. 

’ ** . 

* * * 

Our data collection procedures incliided teacher 
and child interviews, as well as classroom observations. 

In each case, however, wer.were able to keep the material 
reasonably limited, and focused o The teacher was inter- 
viewed twice, once before and once after the observations, 
and in the second interview she^ was asked whether she had 

1. All of the tea chers were women. 

any comments to make about the observation sessions. The 
schedule was direct and' straightforward, and did not employ 
the personality- type questions of psychologically oriented 
questionnaires. We respected the fact that teachers have 
goals they are trying to attain, with which we should be 
familiar, and focused the interview on teaching aims and 
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methods. We did, however, concern ourselves with 
teacher values as the more meaningful way to handle signifi- 
cant material which is generally included in the category, 
"personality. " Several questions about different kinds of 
children in the classroom were included in the interview, 
and during the second session, the teacher was asked about 
any children who had not been mentioned during the first. 

The objective was to have some material on every child in 
the classroom# and on this we based a rather detailed and 
intensive analysis of the teachers convert, as well as 
overt, attitudes tov/ards the children and ejq>ectations for 
them. 

The child interview was also straightforward, al- 
though quite short. We asked questions like: What kinds of 
things do children do that the teacher likes? that she dis- 
likes? What does she do when she likes, dislikes something? 
What do the children learn at school, like at school? What 
would they miss if they did not go? (Here sometimes getting 
the answer from lower income children," lunch.") We asked 
about school in relation to future goals. The children's 
stated occupational goals by and large reflected the 
occupational levels of their parents, although many of the 
lower income children spoke of going to college, a well- 
defined goal for our society as a whole. However, their 
understanding of the steps tbivard college, and the precise 
relation between it and occupational preparation was not clear » 



We also asked some sociometric questions, in order to examine 
teacher- favored versus peer-favored children in relation 
to role definitions. 

Our observations were fairly short — three periods 
of an hour and a half each. Yet the depth and richness of 
the material was such that it seemed sufficient for carry- 
ing further the questions we were asking. A number of studies 
have demonstrated a high reliability for the analysis of 
teacher performance from relatively short periods of class- 
room observation. Withail found that the characteristic 
style Of a teacher’s statements taken in any two-hour period 
matched that drawn from much longer periods.^ 

W^ithail, Ji, Assessment of the Social-Emotional Climates 
Experienced by a Group of Seventh-Graders as they Moved 
from Class to Class, in Coladarci, A.P., ed.. Educational 
Psychology , New York, Dryden, 1955, pp. 193-205. 

« 

Beecher states that scores made after two observations of 
teacher performance, as broken down into many detailed 
dimensions, were not substantially revised in his study 
after a third observation period.^ Similarly, in the School 

2. Beecher, D.E. , The Evaluation of Teaching , Syracuse 
University Prdss, 1949 . 

Experience Study now being completed at the Bank Street 
College of Education, the classroom resumes written after 
the first few visits were tremendously simplified arid 
deepened, but not contradicted by subsequent observations. 

As for teachers showing only their best behavior to the 



observers f and. not "hollaring" at the children as loudly 
as the child interviews jaight indicate, this did not 
seriously affect the analysis of their basic style* 

Indeed/ the very fact that they might be exaggerating what 
they felt to be most desirable behavior, even brought out 
contrasts more sharply. 

Two observers worked together in a classroom, 
one concentrating on the teacher, one on the students. The 
two records were than put together, affording highly detailed 
running accounts of classroom life. Each observer had a seat- 
ing plan, so that all teacher statements about o.r to every, 
individual child could be recorded. It vms central to cur 
design, to see how a teacher differentially allocated her 
rewards or reprimands, and to see how different children 
were ejqperienced different aspects of both her teaching and 
management style. We also attempted to get in as much de- 
tail as possible particularly value-laden incidents, and 
clearly goal-defining statements or dir.ctives. For the 
sake of comparison, the observers also rated the teacher, 
leavxng the classroom, along certain commonly de- 
fined viimensions, such as permissive- strict, consistent- 
erratic, supportive-undermining, and so forth. However, 
these were little used in the subsequent analysis. 

The research team included people with teaching 

* % 

as well as research experience, and, for the analysis of 
teacnirg style, we drew in other teachers as well as teachers 



In order to avoid the unhealthy results that 

♦ 

accompany the bureaucratization of research, all team mem- 
bers participated in the study at all levels — the formula- 
tion of research design and techniques, the actual collections 

of data, and at least the preliminary analysis of materials. 

********** 

. In our analysis, v/e differentiated betx-zeen' the 

curriculum itself and the teacher's classroom management 

practices. Our observation periods were selected to cover 

at least one long session each of reading, mathematics and 

social studies in all classrooms. We tore the record apart 

in detail, rating and analysing the teacher's academic 

techniques along a number of dimensions, and the level, 

depth and breadth of curriculum materials. In examining 
# 

classroom management, we dealt both with formal structural 
aspects, the stated rules and routines, and with informal 
or indirect aspects, that is, v/hat the teacher responded to 
or ignored, and how, to whom, and for what she meted out 
approval and disapproval. In both instances, v;e examined 
both the objective material and the values it implied, 
the goals it set up for the children (either to accept or 
reject), and the expectations it communicated. 




For example, we inquired into the value content 
of curriculum materials. in relation to the children’s 
background and general experiences. 

After coding all questions, directives or statements the 

« 

teacher addressed to an individual or to the clas.s, v'e 
compared the nvimber of those concerning the curriculum 
with those concerning behavior, to see what the relative 
importance of each was to the teacher, Hov/ever, this 
relationship turned out to be less relevant to the value 
placed on learning than the total number of remarks con- 
cerning curriculum made by the teacher in a three-hour 
period, and the number per child in the classroom. 

In developing methods of analysis, we attempted 
to work both with quantitative and "objective" measures 
and particularly significant observational materials (one 
could think of them as "key" incidents) , without losing 
the explicit content of the latter. We collated profiles 
of each child in .a classroom, including material on how 
he saw himself and how other children saw him, both in 
descriptive terms and as sociometrically favored or dis- 
favored, as V7ell as how the teacher saw him, and how he 
emerged in observational materials. We included a count 
of all teacher statements tothe child in the observations, 
and whether positive, negative or neutral, as well as a 
scoring of her attitude tov/ards him as revealed in her 








interviev;, We arrived at the latter score by coding each 
teacher mention in her interview as either positive, 
negative or neutral - a rather complicated procedure, 
since a teacher can say something generally positive 
about a child, but with a derogatory inference, or some- 
thing negative in a supportive or accepting way. The 
picture that emerged of v;hat the teacher actually valued 
in the children, which could then be matched against the 
children's views of each other, was extremely rich. We 
subjected it to quantitative analysis, for clues on role 
constellations in the classroom, and also used it to fill 
in the picture of teacher values as developed through 
collated incidents and value-laden statements from the 
observational records. None of this was very neat, nor 

did we consider v/e had arrived at definite ansv/ers about 
« • 

the v;ay to study classroom culture, but we did feel the 
attempt to combine '-objective" and "descriptive" materials 

have proved valid and productive , 

******** 

The results of our research concurred generally 
with the plethora of critical material on our educational 
system. Although all of the teachers vje observed were 
experienced and competent by public school standards, much 
of their teaching was extremely poor. Moreover, while 
better teachers v;ere at least clear and organized in the 



exposition of their material, their teaching was aonc-vzay 
process. They had not mastered techniques for real in- 
volvement of the children in learning, and there v/as little 
understanding how to relate material to where children are 
at any given point. The Deweyan concepts v/hich are employed 
to one extent or another in private, more successfully pro- 
gressive schools (and now being rediscovered as "new" ideas 
in programs for educating lov/er income children) are obvious- 
ly not made real to public school teachers in their training 
courses. It also became clear that Deweyan principles cannot 
be applied v/here a child *s experiences and capacities are 
not respected. 

The kind of findings on v/hich I want to elaborate 
hfejue, hov/ever, relate to the total socialization processes 
as it is enacted in the classroom. We observed some children 
who were learning ^ spite of poor teaching, and, in another 
school, others who .were, not learning because of poor teach- 
ing, What appeared crucial was the general expectation of 
the teacher for the children’s performance, as school life 
actively reinforced out-of -school differences arising from 
the children’s social position according to their class and 

I 

race. The similarities between the second and fifth grades 
in the same school, and the contrasts among schools v/ere so 
striking, and so in accord with what we know of class and 
race roles, that it appeared our classrooms had been select- 
ed on the basis of hov; well they paralleled social difference 







* middle income white classroom almost paro- 

died the world of the much-discussed organization man, 
replete with its committees and commissions. In the 
classroom, initiative was encouraged and rewarded, but 
only to a certain degree, or along certain lines, it 
was fascinating to observe the point at which authority 
in the person of the teacher intervened, and the sensi- 

other directedness” with v/hich the children 
looked to her for cues as to how far to go. Some examples, 
humorous, yet at the same time dismal, illustrate the 
relationshi.p betv/een teacher and children in this and 
other classrooms. 

During the second grade spelling lesson, the 
children were spelling "fish,” and the teacher asked how 
many liked fisn. Scattered hands were raised, and the 
teacher pressed the point, saying, "Those v/ho like fish, 
stand." At this, all but six stood, and the teacher said, 
"I*m sorry you are not all standing. I am sorry, since 
fish is good for you." At this, another child slowly and -■ 
uncertainly shoved himself up from his seat, but one girl 
near the observers snapped her eyes resentfully. The 
teacher closed this part of the lesson by asking the 
children to list different kinds of fish, for their home- 
V7ork, Later, when reminding them, she said, "With the 
fish, I hope you v/ill list the fish I like, I will tell 
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tomorrov/." There is arising whisper in the class, "Tuna... 

A contrasting incident in the lower income all- 
Negro second grade shows' the children's lack of interest in 
teacher preferences — ^ content ^ episode ^ 

v/hich’ the teacher has summarily rejected a child 's long and 
enthusiastic account of a personal experience . The lesson 
was on transportation, and the. teacher asked if any children 
had been to the airport. Many raised their hands, and she 
called on a boy v7ho gave a full account of watching various 
airplanes land and take off. The characteristic response of 
the above-mentioned teacher to such expositions was, "oh, how 
wonderful," or, "isn't that nice" (academically meaningless^ 
perhaps, but at least accepting). However, in this case, the 
teacher responded not to the child, but to her own curio^sity, 
with the implication that all v/as not quite right. "V7ho took 
you?" she asked, making no reference to the content of his 
talk. "Day care," he responded vjhich ended the incident. 
Shortly thereafter, the teacher remarked to the children, 

"You know, I've never been on an airplane," and continued, 
after a stagey pause. "What is something Mrs, M,is going to 
do very soon? There was no response from the children. 

Material such as this made us realize how over- 
simplified the assumption is that a major difficulty for 
lower class children in school is identification with its 
"middle class values," by comparison with middle class 



children v/ho identify readily. In classroom incidents like 
* 

the above, one could observe the teacher directly negating 
a child’s enthusiastic recounting of experience, and the 
children responding in kind. This v/as made all the more 
clear in this classroom, since the teacher v/as friendly 
and the atmosphere pleasant. Its main drawback was that it 
lacked real educational goals for the children. Indeed, 
this enabled it to be relaxed and amiable — there were no 
real demands on the children to achieve. By the fifth grade 
in the same’ school, the cHildren had become much more apa- 
thetic. They gave the impression of rather patiently sitting 
through the day. We came to understand, that flatness and 
boredom are more characteristic of classrooms in Negro 
neighborhood schools than the jazzed up features deduced 
from the "blackboard jungle" stereotype. 

The fifth grade teacher in the Negro lov/er income 
school stated discipline, not learning, or even "social 
adjustment," to be her primary aim for the children. When 
asked what she felt to be the main thing they should be 
getting out of school, she answered, "First of all discipline. 
They should knov; that when an older person talks to them or 
gives a command that they should respond? they should listen." 
Yet she v/as not authoritative as a person, but was instead 
friendly and accepting of the children, who were allowed 
considerable freedom in the classroom. Her conception of her 



role, which paralleled the "boss" the children would be 
♦ , 

taking orders from in their adult life, was indicated by 
the classroom structure. When a child gave a report, it 
was she v/ho questioned him. By contrast, the white 
middle income fifth grade had an elaborate coimnittee 
and class leader structure. When a child reported, 
another child led the session and asked for questions 
and discussion from the flpor. 

The minimal educational goals in the lower 
income Negro fifth grade v/ere further revealed when a 
count was made of all questions or responses about the 
curriculum that the teacher addressed to individual 
children. The number v;as markedly lower in this class- 
room than in any other, both absolutely, and relative 
to the number of children. Furthermore, the ratio of 
positive to negative responses by the teacher to 
children's vzork was one to one, v/hile the lowest ratio 
in any other classroom was one to one. Usually it was 
one or two or three. This ratio is more than a simple 
function of whether an answer is correct, A wrong 
answer can evaluated "positively," with a remark like, 
"You're close to it," and a correct answer can be 
derogated. In the classroom we are discussing, a child 
put an arithmetic example on the board, writing the 

I 

correct answer, "45," "45 what?" the teacher said. The 

child answered, "45 cents," "Show me that it's 45 cents 



said the teacher, "It doesn’t look like 415 cents to me. 

It just looks like 45," In and of itself, such a remark 

has little significance. As a recurrent type of statement, 

however, in conjunction with lov/ goals for the children and 

little intellectual stimulation, it becomes part of a con- 

siste it and undermining trend. 

The apathetic quality of the fifth grade Negro 

classroom was marked, and the level of the curriculum 

pitiful, yet the children responded eagerly when anything 

of interest occurred. A science planting session afforded 

an example of a promising lesson vjhich ended in sheer 

frustration for one group. The teacher distributed seeds 

and the children filled their boxes, climbed to the top 

of the closet for the water pitcher, and rummaged in the 

teacher’s desk for markers V7ith independence and enthusi- 
# 

asm, . However , the teacher made no comment, led no discus- 
sion, This v;as a fifth grade, yet the standard of the 
’’lesson” v7ould not have met that of a good kindergarten. 

The teacher simply announced V7hat each group had planted, 
then added, perhaps for the benefit of the observers, 
’’Suppose Group Three puts their tray in the closet and 

I 

sees what happens if there is no light," There were little 
cries, "In the closet ? I " Some of the children had been 
taking detours from time to time to look at the table of 
stringy plants at the back of the room; ^hey knev7 well 
what v7ould happen. The teacher repeated, "We’ra going to 



use Group Three's seeds as an experiment to see what lack 
of. light will do," and this terminated the session. The 
children forlornly obeyed, but to speak of "experiment" 
v;as a mockery. For them this v/as nothing but punishment. 

Classroom atmosphere in the middle income Negro 
school differed sharply from that which I have been des- 
cribing,. and along lines one might guess if one considered 
the differing social expectations for the two groups of 
children. That children in the riddle income school v/ere 
being groomed for heavy competition in a relatively 
hostile middle class world, which meant, as James Baldwin 
has commented, being the most scrubbed and polished group 
in our society. They were being asked to be better than 
best, more controlled than controlled, "Now you've had 
many compliments," the teacher said to the fifth grade, 
as they vjere getting on line, "but I think v/e need to 
stop once more and ask, is this the best we can do? 

However, the children v;ere also being taught. We observed 
some of our best technicians in this school, I use the 
term "technician," because they were effective in getting 
across a specific body of material to the children, and in 
drilling them, in a consistent and businesslike manner. 

Their teaching was limited as far as real education is 
concerned . 

VJhen the "middle class" neighborhood of this school., 
with its single family houses set in small lawns, changed from 



white to Negro, the principal had refused to allov/ the 
school to be categorized as "special service," She. stated 
it would prejudice the children's chances for entrance 



into. the better junior high classes. In order that acade- 
mic standards v;ould not slide, she had tightened the 
control and organization of her academic program. For 
.instance a "single track" system for reading had been 
instituted. Each entire classroom read together, and 
at 11 o'clock promptLy., — chi-ldren changed classrooms to 
read with others at their level. As a result of the 



P^^^cipal * s attitude, morale had remained good, and 
there had been no acceleration in the rate of teacher 



turnover. However, the rigidity of the classroom atmos- 
phere was such that we wondered at the cost to the child- 
ren's individualities. Yet the children were being effec- 
tively prepared to compete for positions in a specific 
and narrow social slot; they v/ere being fitted for their 
social role,'"' 

The atmosphere in the lower income white 
classrooms v/as rather amiable, and, like the lower income 
Negro school, related to the lack of strong pressure on 
the children to achieve. Teaching standards were higher, 
however, and teachers more supportive. As a matter of 
fact, the school was developing a more "middle class 
character" during the period of our observations. A 
decision had been made to keep the neighborhood from 
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•’’going down hill"., .a middle.-income project -was being 
built, and the school district rezoned to segregate 
the growing Neoro and Puerto Rican population). (V7e 
discovered that, inspite of the hue and cry about bus~ 
sing, school districts are still largely zoned to 
segregate . ) . 

I hope these brief remarks indicate the 
kinds of things we looked for, and the methpds v/e used, • 
in studying four schools that contrasted by class and 
race. One can speak of them as representing different 
"school cultures" only in a superficial or descriptive 
serise. What is in fact involved is the differential 
training of children for different positions ^ a single 
integrated culture . Thus it is naive to think it is only 
necessary to discover "correct" methods for teaching 
lower income children in order to improve their education. 
The total institutional structure of the school as it fills 
its socializing role must be examined for sources of 
change , 
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I^acock Session - Summary of Discussion 

The discussion began with a consideration of methodology. 

It was pointed out that qualitative studies might have an ad- 

♦ 

vantage over quantitative ones on terms of communication. While 
much, work has been done on the schools, there has been comparat- 

f 

ively little feed back into the system, perhaps because quant- 
ification prevents this. Since ethnographic studies are of 

greater interest to teachers and the public in general, their 
• • • 

use might heighten the possibility of communication of results 

to a wider audience. 

■ ■ • • . ' ^ 

It was also suggested that we need to take into acco\mt 
educators* desires for information, both as a matter of strat- 
egy, since this should aid in getting access to the school, and 
because it would be helpful. There has* been much conscious 
planned change in the schools: team teaching is an attempt to 

change school culture by rearranging time, space and student 
group arrangements; ciorriculum innovation has touched almost 
every area of improvement; rating changes have occured and the 
like. Educators want information on what changes have been 
elicited by these inovations. If we bring into our research 
people from the National Association of Secondary Schools, 
.principals, deans of schools of education and the like, and 
take into account their research needs and desires in our 
planning the problem of access to the schools would largely 
disappear. 
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But taking into accdont felt needs is only partly a matter 
of strategy. It was pointed, out that if we approached schools 
as applied anthropologists- one of the first things we would do 
would be to find out what the felt needs of the system are 
and b^gih our research from that point . But this has been 
largely ignored in the planning of the Culture of Schools 
Program* At this, meeting we have been discussing v/hat ^ 
should do, without asking what people in the system wish done. 

Such questions would not only help solve the. problem. of 
access, but might also keep us from falling flat on our face. 

It was further pointed out that talking to school people 
would not only affect results, but might also influence what 
we looked fpr in our research. Thus, it is not merely a- 
question of helping teachers improve, or of meeting their 
needs; rather, speaking to teachers in advance of research 
might help us identify the things that are going wrong in the 
schools and might deeply affect what we look at. 

Furthermore, it was suggested that felt needs refers not 
just to the felt needs of the school but also thei felt needs 
of some educators at the top of the hierarchy. There are^more 
sophisticated people, at this moment who know mofe' of -what , is going 
on than the anthropologist does. They should be drawn into 
research planning. 

In like vein, it was noted that there are many educators, 
principals, teachers, superintendents and the like who have had 
some anthropology. While they are not trained anthropologists. 






they do have some idea of what the anthropologist looks for, 

♦ 

♦ - 

people like this should be utilized. V7e are not in a position 
where we have to choose between someone who knows nothing of 
education and someone who knows nothing of anthropology. There 
are people who know a little of both. Why weren*t such individ- 
uals invited to this conference? While they may be somewhat 
difficult to identify, many of the conference participants could 
put their fingers on people they have trained. It was suggested 
that such people be brought into the Culture of Schools Program 
and invited to. future meetings. 

A further /suggestion concerned the use of teachers and 
former teachers in research as observers. While having been 
a teacher may blind one to some things, it is also possible 
that a fomer teacher might see some things in a situation 
that would escape those who had never taught. Perhaps college 
teachers might be used. One speaker noted that he had used 
teachers in this role and he found them to be excellent ob- 
servers since they were there all the time. They could only 
do what they had been trained to do, look for a category or 
categories of events, but the materials they repoirted were 
rich. The limitation here Was that there was no way of knowing 
what proportions of all events that might have been recorded 
were in fact recorded. It is useful to involve the teacher 
as observer, nc>t so much in his own teaching but with reference 
to the ypimgsters . 



The role of teacher as informant was also discussed. 

The same speaker pointed out that if you ask a teacher what 

his pr.oblems are he will tell you whatever he can. But what 

he can tell you is limited by what his theory permits.' In 

one study teachers were interviewed about their problems at 

a time when they had just been through a Prescott child study 

program. They talked of school problems entirely in terms of 

social and emotional development and not at all of learning 
* . • * * 
problems. This was all that they could see. This places one' 

limitation on the information and research guides educators 
• . • . • 0 

can give. 

I^acock, drawing on her own research experience, offered 
some comments on access, the use of teachers as researchers, 
and on the communication of observations to educators. In 
her study, observers had access only to the better teachers 
since they were not permitted to observe problem classrooms. 
This, while frustrating, had some advantages as it permitted 
an assessment of good teaching in the different schools. As 
far as communication of findings to teachers, Leacock noted 
that time did not permit this. This was- unfortunate since 
she felt that observations that were made would have been 
valuable to teachers in helping with their problems, and 
such aid would have been welcomed. Finally, her study did 
make use of teachers as researchers, particularly in teacher 

a 

interviews. They related well to other teachers who seem to 
have enjoyed the interview and learned much from it. 
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A number of suggestions were offered concerning research 
personnel. In addition to the possibility of using teachers 
.as researchers, it was suggested that foreign observers might 
be used. In particular, Japanese and Indian anthropologists 
as well as Negroes might be brought in by the Culture of 
Schools Program. Leacocb noted that in her study rather than 
relying on the most easily available group of observers, 
white women, a real attempt was made to have a varied staff 
of classroom observors. Negroes as well as whites, men as 
well as women. were used. This provided insights that might 
not otherwise have been available since such observers could 
more readily identify with the children and their perceptions 
were aided by this identification. 

Sources of information and data collection were also 
discussed. One suggestion was to do an analysis of the lang- 
uage of educators. Such words as "self-discipline" and 
procedural terms like "progress report" which are used in 

teacher conversations are a valuable source of material about 

• * * . , < 

the culture of the .schools. Thus, observation and analysis of 
coffee room conversation, planning meetings and the like 
should be undertaken. The same considerations apply to 

school documents which should be examined from this point of 
view. 

The application of standard field techniques to the 
study of schools was also suggested. In particular, the use 
of biographies and auto-biographies was mentioned as well as 
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the need for a civi; script ion and mapping of the physical 
♦ 

characteristics of the environment. Leacock noted that in 
her study they had mapped* classrooms and made note of the 
pictures on classroom walls which gave much useful material 
bn^valuCs, She also did a demographic analysis of the school. 

Another suggestion concerning technique centered on the 
use of the comparative method. It was pointed out that while 
the conference had discussed the possibility of comparisons 
of American schools with schools of other national cultures,' 
nothing was said about the comparing of different levels of 
schools in the United States, The speaker noted that there 
seem to be differences in school culture at different levels. 
Thus, colleges show an extreme aggressiveness in intellectual 
activities which is absent at lov/er levels, perhaps because 
of the intellectual isolation of the pre-college teachers. 
Useful comparisons of school culture might be made of college 
and pre— college levels, of elementary, secondary and college 
culture, 

A major focus - of discussion which turned into something 
of a dialogue concerned the question of ideology vs, organ- 
izational form with particular change, the redeployment of 
people had no effect on achievement. Two examples were cited, 
a study he had done in Greenwich on team teaching and a 
recent and quite elaborate study done by Miriam Goldberg on 
homogenious or ability groupings in Queens, Both of these 
studies and countless others done since 1920 show that 




organizational change has no effect on performance. Given 

♦ 

this finding, several things emerge. First the continued 
attempts to bring about substantive change through orgc.nizat- 
ional change are based on faith rather than empirical fact. 
Practically speaking it does not seem to matter what is done, 
if you believe in your prediction you may fulfill it regard- 
less of what forms you employ. Second, this finding suggests 
that any attempt to bring about change must couple structural 
reorganization with something else, a change in educational 
intent. Perhaps ideology rather than structure is crucial 
to real substantive change. 

The finding on homogenious groups was questioned by one 
participant who suggested that homogeneity, at least of lower 
class existance, does impede achievement. In response to this 
the speaker elaborated on the Goldberg study which was done in 
a middle class area. Here homogenity was based on I.Q. ‘s, and 
social class was not a prominent factor. But the general 
character of the finding, that homogenious groups have no 
effects favorable or unfavorable on achievement has been made 
countless times, Abrahamson did it in New York, High school 
students were followed into college and the first two years 
of college grades were examined. It appeared that there were 
no differences which could be associated with whether or not 
they had attended honor classes, special academic high 
schools, regular schools and the like. Neither achievement 
tests nor grades show any relationship to ability grouping. 
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Miriam Goldberg couldn't even find any differences in attitudes 
towards' school which correlated with such groups. There were 
.some slight differences here and there but they were scattered 
through the data and made no particular sense. 

The questioner then took issue with the idea that change 
of form does not change anything else. He suggested the 
reason the school is conservative is precisely because it has 

maintained the same form. To this, the first speaker replied 

• • # 

that the reason the school is conseirvative is because if hasn't 
changed its intent. Citing an international study he had been 
involved in he noted that one of the findings was that at age 
13 mass scores are homogenious across Western Europe and the 
United States. Numerous things seem to make no difference 
to the results. Thus, age of entrance into school which varies 
from 5 years in England, 6 years in most countries, 7 years in 
Sweden and Finland, etc., has no effect. By age 13, the 
responses are the same. In a pilot study where the samples 
were not described, similar .findings were noted. Reading 
was homogenious, knowledge of general science was not quite 
-homogenious, but that is ascribed to television, and math — 
ematics were homogenious. VJhere scores varied 70% to 80% of 
^the variance were explained by factors over which the school - 
had no control, in particular, father's occupation escplained 
almost all of this. This is a finding that is extremely un- 
popular, and people reject it because of their faith in struct- 
ural alterations. Nonetheless, it crops up time and again. 



Given these factors several things seem to be true. One^ 
a common sense observation, is that teachers should be permitted 
to choose the types of groups they wish to teach. This was 
done at the University of Chicago Lab School under the term 
"teachable group." Here the staff agreed to experiment with 
this and further agreed that all students in the school had 
to be selected by some instructor. Each teacher selected the 
• children he felt he could teach. Presumably the brightest 
and most charming w»ere chosen first, but when they got dov/n 
to the problem children the teachers were forced by this 
system to say “I think I can work with that kind of a problem” 
or think I can work with that other kind of problem," 

Citing his own experience he pointed out that when he had 
taught he felt he could work more effectively with a child 
who acted out than with children who were withdra\m. Other 
teachers might make different choices. By asking teachers to 
choose they are in fact predicting that they can work with 
these types of youngsters’" and are committing themselves to • 
working with them.* 

Second, he suggested that a school exists by virtue of 
its ideology and that a great deal of this • ideology is e:^ressed 
in academic content. Perhaps if we changed intent alone, it 
would not work. We need to couple organizational change with 
change in intent. But if you change everything else and ,not 
the ideology, the change is meaningless. Looking at the new 
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math, the new physics and other new programs as ideologies, 
it is apparent that they have a different conception of the 
student in mind — they v/ant him to become an inquirer.. In 
that sense you have changed the ideology. If, however, you 
believe the school exists to teach children how to obey rules 
and orders, that discipline is the main thing, you act 
according to that. 

The importance of intent as a factor in achievement 
came out in a mmber of comments, Leacbch noted that in .one 
study of . the va?:ious programs for deprived children they 
found that no matter what was done there was always some 
improvement, even if only a modest one. Thus, the Hawthorne 
effect. You go in to help the children and they respond 
immediately because what they usually live with is apathy. 

It was also noted that Clark claims that any educational 
e2q>eriment produces a two- year gain in one year. It is the 
intent that matters, not the form of the change. Closely 
related with this is the impdrtance of personalization of 
education. The development of materials for teaching anth- 
ropology has tried to take this into account. It is important 
for the child to be recognized and valued in the teacher's 
‘and in his vown eyes for what he does with materials. This * 

was the quality of the old activity units and teachers used 

• ^ % 

to take much pride in them. While much v/as wrong with the 
old activity movement, particularly the random organization 
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of curriculum, it did introduce an experimental flavor into 
normal teaching. The unit was never the same from year to 
year and the children had to make it work. Thus there was 
excitement in the classroom. While no one is working much on 
s\ich programs today , the ideas are still there to he recaptured 
All it requires is a little thought on how to manage a class- 
room in such a way as to have a legitimate thing for everyone 
to do that contributes to the group experience. However, one 
speaker suggested this might work differently at various 
grade levels. It could work best during the early grades of 
elementary school, but the fourth to sixth grades are more 
subject matter oriented and children can participate less. 

The group considered the usefulness of the concepts of 
culture vs. subcultures in dealing with the school's role in 
socialization and enculturation. This discussion began with 
a question to leacock concerning her view of schools in which 
she treats them not as separate cultures, but as fitting the 
individual for participation in a culture. The speaker asked 
if perhaps the schools themselves could be viewed as sub- 
cultures, Moreover, she wished to know what cultural mold 
Leacock believed the children were being fitted for, metrop- 
olitan culture, continental United States culture, etc, 

Leacock responded by stating that she has never gotten 
terribly interested in discussion of what is or isn't culture 
or subculture. Perhaps there has been too much emphasis on 
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XowGir class cultujr©" as a Icind of inonolitliic scparaf© ©ntity. 
This is a part of the total cultvir© in the sens© of a total 
society with its various integrating itiechanisms , its single 
value system and so forth. Obviously, different individuals 
are going :to take different bits and pieces of it with some 
variations for groups of people who fit into different niches, 
roles, slots of one kind or another. But, these are not 
separate cultures in the extreme sense. What we see is an 
educational system v/hich is one system. Within the total 
system people are being trained to fill different roles in 
the society and class and status differences are being per- 
petuated, This occurs even in "integrated" schools v/here you 
have fast and slow classes, a doixble track system, etc. 

Whether or not the term sub- cult vire should be used is a moot 
guestxon, but Xeacock tends not ito use it. Moreover, the 
cultural concept is now being substituted for race as the 
explanation for group differences. The worst instance is the 
discussion of "Dregs" culture in a highly reputable book on 
social issues and education. Likewise a study done by a 
professor emeritus at Harvard reflects this approach. In a 
discussion of Negroes, Mexican- Americans and Puerto Ricans 

• 

he offers a terrible mixture of generalizations and stereo- 
types. It is almost better to say people are inferior than 
to say people have dregs culture or are culturally deprived. 
This is very genteel, and sounds reputable, it is therefore 
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harder to fight. 

Another topic discussed by the group was the degree of 
communication among teachers. One speaker suggested that 

f 

mapping might be useful to point out the degree of teacher 

to teacher contact. He felt that there was much isolation 
« 

of the teacher in her classroom with very limited contact 
with other teachers within the school. As for teacher to 
teacher contact between schools it was suggested that this 
is almost non-existant and that schools within the same system 
are isolated from each othej; to an extraordinary degree. 

This suggestion of isolation was corraborated by examples 
offered by another participant. He cited a study he knew of 
in which the researcher had engaged teachers as observers 
and sent them to other schools. These teachers became very 
excited because they saw for the first time a variety of 
education and educational approaches that they had never 
witnessed heretofore. Another illustration concerning teacher- 
teacher contact derived from a study vrith which the speaker 
himself was involved. Here the research concerned event 
sequences of student question-teacher response- and child 
reaction. For this study teachers were used as observers, 
but they insisted on being paired off so that the observer 
and observed worked with each other. Teachers seem .to have 
objected to observation vinless it was confined in this 
fashion . 

Teacher contacts seem to differ somewhat in large and 
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small systems. In the larger school systems where there are 
♦ 

8 to 10 teachers the distribution of interaction may be wider 
but there are still one or two strong friendships that occupy 
most of a teacher *s time outside the classroom. 

It was suggested that children might be useful informants 
on such friendships. They always know about teacher friend- 
ships and how much a given teacher is apt to know about them 
.from former teachers who are friends. 

Another speaker noted that teacher contacts relate to 
their rgles and to the degree to which facilities are avail- 
able for meeting and contact within the school. There is 

segmentation along age^ sex, departmental and spjecialty lines, 

< 

tenure, etc., all of v/hich affect teacher to teacher contact 
and conversation. 

Apart from the frequency of teacher contact itself the 

content of discussion betv/een teachers was commented upon. 

One speaker noted that in her e 2 q>erience teachers appear to 

have few ways of talking about teaching. When they discuss 

it at all it is generally in terms of youngsters who are 

great problems or great successes . Another speaker agreed 

and noted that this paralleled her own e 2 q>erience. In her 

research she encountered one teacher who tried to talk about 

what went on in her classroom to teachers with whom she was 

♦ « 

friendly but no one would listen. This went on all the time. 
If teachers do talk about what goes on in the classroom it's 




. generally in individual terms and never in terms of technique , 
Some teachers apparently do discuss technique but this seems 
confined to places. where experimental programs are going on. 

It was pointed out that there are several people interested 
in teacher contacts at Teachers* College and one sociologist 
has some material that is about to come out. 

The session concluded with' some comments on the usefulness 
of taking community opinion and/or professional opinion to det- 
ermine which are the good and bad schools. 
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Introductory Remarks 
Stanley Diamond 

• • 

We began the Culture of Schools Program with the 
assumption that there is a permanent crisis in the techniques, 
the means and the goals of mass, or universal education. VJhen 
the Bureau of Research of the Office of Education in the per- 
son of Professor lanni invited me to submit a proposal on 
the culture of schools and schooling, we both understood 
that the time had come formally to inquire as comprehensibly 

and candidly as possible into the development of education in 

* • , • € 

cross-cultural perspective. This meant, in effect, getting 

the issue away from the bureaucrats and into the hands of 

the liveliest professors and intellectuals we knew. In . 

this effort, I can report some progress, but I shall not now 

outline the scope of the program. Several of you are members 

of the steering committee of the program and you will get 

the requisite reports at the appropriate time. 

% 

Now, it hardly needs to be said that schools are 
the most ubiquitous institutions in contemporary 
urban, industrial society, and increasingly the central 
arenas for the affective, cognitive and instrumental develop- 
ment of persons. As extended kin or quasirkin continuity be- 
comes foreshortened, the need for specialized training over 
long periods developed, a need which may turn out to be a 
function of the arrangement of our society, rather than an 



imperative of technique* As socialization# in the general 
sense becomes increasingly associated with formal schooling 
we are accordingly faced with the terrific problem of re- 
creating an educational system that will be adequate to 
the needs and potentialities of vast numbers of people dur- 
ing the greater portions of their lives. I will make no 
effort to anticipate the problems and possibilities that 

are going to be discussed during these next two days. 

‘ • « 

These are not problems; by the way# that can 
be safely left to the experts. There are no self, or other 
identified educational experts as such in this room* The 
very notion of the educational expert is of a piece which 
the fragmentation and bureaucratization of the contemporary 
social process generally. 

It*s really interesting# for example^ to listen 
to a distinguished academician who has spent one or two 
generations in teaching and research at a succession of 
universities following on his own career as a student# deny 
that he knows anything about education. This fascinating 
aspect of self-alienation is in the same category as the 
well-knbvm French gentlemen# who discovered# perhaps too 
late in life# that he had been speaking prose. In other 
words# we are all involved in education and it is time for 
us to introspect our experiences to discover what we know# 
which Socrates considered to be the truest and highest form 



of knowledge. 

To believe that there are educational experts who 
somehow possess the key to our dilemmas is both to shun re- 
sponsibility and to believe in a kind of academic alchemy. 
Interestingly enoughs mos€ of the significant educational 
theorists in Western civilization have been and had to be 
philosojphers. And most important Western philosophers from 
Plato, to Rousseau to Dewey have engaged in analytic or 
utopian efforts to construct or recreate the educational 
process. Education is, after all, a synonym for the cultural 
process at large. It is both the special and the general 
problem of mankind. 

May I make two general points about the crisis in 
mass education before introducing Dr. Everett, who is, as I 
mentioned, the President of the New School as well as a most 
distinguished figure in the educational field. 

The first of these points is quantitative. There 
are millions upon millions of people within the sphere of 
our own civilization and within traditional areas now subject 
to modernization who are going to have to be educated in 
more or less formal structures in ways that differ from the 
customary familial modes* But the quantitative problem is 
that the gap between the rich and the poor manifests itself 
increasingly in the field of education as It does generally 
throughout the world interlocking social economy. That is to 



•say, the law of circular cansation and cumulative effect, 
worked out by the Scandinavian sociological economists, 
primarily Nuvase and Myrdal, operates between the North 
Atlantic communities and most of the rest of the world. 

That is, there are upper class nations and lower class na- 
tions, bound together by an international class structure 
and these class distinctions incorporate educational distinct- 
ion, Moreover, within a given State, whether new or old, the 
educational gap also appears to be growing. That Is, in the 
most industrialized areas, although more people are being 
educated in one way or anothes; and to some degree, a pri- 
vileged stratum of the best educated, originally selected for 
that chance in a harmfully competitive manner, and defined 
by the inadequate formal and narrm^^ly instrumental criteria 

we are prone to. use, is also growing* 

♦ ' • 

In the poorer, or less industrialized nations, for 
the most part, ex-colonial or quasi-colonial, the gap is 
less subtle and more inclusive. , A tiny elite confronts a 

• f 

vast illiterate peasantry, who¥ /traditional structures are, 
to compound the problem, breaking down* So v;e are faced 
with the sheer quantitative dilemma* 



For exanple, just how^^thc three quarters of a, 
billion Chinese or four hundred million Indians proceed to 



educate themselves in a contemporary context 
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bibliographical effort ve are making ve 
have encountered some extremely interesting Chinese material^ 
by the way, and we shall analyze it in our final report. 

But the very notion, not only the dimension of the 
problem is new. The idea of formal mass education is the 
heritage of the European enlightenment, the axial age 
contemporary civilization in whatever place or form* 

But we are also faced with a qualitative problem j 
the particular problem that intrudes itself in societies 
presumably based on the notions of universal democracy, 
having rejected or rendered obsolete previous modes of 
family and community organization. 

One way of phrasing the qualitative problem is 
as follows*: What are the most appropriate ways to help 

cultivate individuation, relatedness and vocational coiwnit- 
ment of persons? How, in short, may we develop systems 
through which persons may learn to love and work is/still 
a pretty good definition of the human goal) without surplus 
repressions, without bearing the burden of irrelevant pain, 

by which I mean more than that which the fact of being human 
extracts from each of us? 

We are therefore confronted with the obligation 
of criticizing our present system, which has failed in many 
of most significant ways; a signal failure since we have 
been the world's laboratory for mass education. The problem 
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of education then is the problem of culture, the natural 

habitat of the anthropologist whether professionally identi- 

• ♦ 

♦ 

fied as such or not. Education is the critical anthropo- 
logical problem and the purpose of this colloquium is to 
help us further to formulate it. 

Dr. Diamond then introduced President Everett of the New School 
for Social Research. Dr, Everett expressed his delight at being 
present and his confidence in the ability of the colloquium partici- 
pants to handle the subject at hand. 
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Some objections v/era raised concerning Goodman's 

definition of desirable relationships batv/aen teacher and 

♦ • 

pupil. None had taken any account of authority principles; 
between pupil and .teacher there is inecxuality, hence 
authority is invoked sooner or later, 

Goodman admitted this, but modified the term 
"authority" to include both coarsiva as v/ell as non-coersive 



principles (by virtue of holding superior knov/ ledge an 



adult might v/ell induce a child to imitate him without force) 



There v;as also a difference betv/een the authority of adults 
and that of peer group members , 



It was generally a greed that legitimate authority 
did groif out of knov/lsdge of objective facts or truths, bvit 
there were, after all, limits to the "natural" choices a 
child could make. Not all children v/ere equally curious, 
and one could actually discourage curiosity by not 
encouraging it. - . • . 

Goodman contended that limiting^'^child' s desire 
to explore would cause " re act ion- format ion. " At best, 
education should be aimed to removing the blocks in the 



• way of a child's natural propensity to be curious. 

Objection! Goodman doesn't simply "open up" to 
his ov;n children, . .he stimulates them. 

True, admitted Goodman, but only to the extent^ 

of varying their environment, of inducing responses by 
introducing nev/ stimuli. 
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Enlightenment, the process of testing the 
assumptions of a culture, usually leads to such ques- 
tions as, "Is our form of political economy the best 
and the only moral one?" * "Does my life have meaning?" 

"Is goodness alv/ays rewarded?" "Is our form of mar- 
rigige really the best?" "Are whites really the superior 
race?" "Is it right to be rich when others are poor?" 
and so on. There is no enlightenment unless the* con- 
ventional answers to these questions, and many others . 
like them, are constant3.y examined, and there can be no 
education unless there is enlightenment. Any so-called 
educational endeavor that does not do this is doing no 
more than tooling up for conventional occupations. 

The question then arises: In our present world 

situation is enlightenment possible? Since 1917 almost 
a third of the earth's surface and a third of its people 
have developed political economies radically different 
from our own. These are the peoples who have already 
become socialist; meanwhile, other millions want it. The 
emergence of a new socialist humanity has been accompanied 
by the disappearance or extreme weakening of many capital- 
ist powers, to the degree that, feeling beleaguered amidst 
the diminishing strength of its allies, America, according 
to Secretary of Defense Robert MacNamara, "has devoted 
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a higher proportion of its gross national product to its 
military establishment than any other major free-world 

nation. This was true even before our increased expendi- 

♦ 

tures in Southeast Asia. 

"We have. had, over the last few years, as many 
men in uniform as all the nations of V7estern Europe com- 
bined — even though they have a population half again 
greater than our ovm.”* 

The rise of socialism and the doubling of the 

• • 

number of violent revolutions since 1958 (also according 

to Mr. MacNamara) has left the United States with such 

an extreme feeling of vulnerability that one wonders 

whether it can tolderate enlightenment, for enlightenment 

always involves a reexamination of basic assumptions 

about political economy. 

Since 1939 the central position of armaments 
• . 

in the American economy, the fact that the arms industries 
are its "balance wheel," as one Presidential commission 
put it; the fact that the balance wheel has become the 
pivotal gear , grov/ing in importance each decade with our 
fear, is now taken for granted, because the fear has be- 
come domesticated. V7e are like those Africans among whom 

- - . . # 
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schistosomiasis is endemic, so that they think bloody 
urine is normal; or like the Kaingang Indians, whose 
teeth are so rotten, they wondered whether mine were real. 



♦Prom the text of Mr. MacNamara *s address before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, as reported in 

The New York Times , May 19, 1966. 
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When we ask therefore, under what conditions 



is enlightenment possible, and realize that it seems 
* possible only when fears are few, while our own are 
numerous, we must wonder about our own possibilities. 

With such general considerations in view, 

I shall examine the problem for our conference under 
the following headings: Political Economy, The Gross 
National Product, War, The Historic Necessity of 
Stupidity, The Occupational System, Leisure, Vulnera- 
bility, Narrowness, and Education of the Deprived. 

Political Economy — The citizens of any 
society must be taught to believe that their form of 
political economy is the only satisfactory existence. 

In our own society this is accomplished not only through 
verbal depreciation of other types of political economy, 
but especially in the lower grades of school, by present- 
ing educational materials as if decent human existence 
occurred in our type of political economy only. Element- 
ary arithmetic, even the nev/ mathematics, are presented 
in narrow middle-class settings. All of this restricts 
the possibilities of enlightenment. 

Gross National Product — At no point may 
anything be taught that might interfere with the gross 
. national product. This means not only that materials 
suggesting the possibility of an austere life, or one 



dedicated to materially unproductive activity must be 
excluded from, or muted in curricula, but also that 
people must be portrayed as spenders. Clothes design- 
ers must surely have been employed to develop illustra- 
tions for current elementary school readers, for when 
Dick and Jane series tell about the activities of the 
same family in a succession of stories, the entire family 
is wearing a different and attractive set of clothes in 
each story. 

War — School does not interfere with the idea • 
that all wars f ought by the United States are just. . No- 
thing must be presented there that suggests that we could 
have done anything to avoid them, or. that war is an un- 
thinkable solution to contemporary problems. Pious sighs 
over the horrors of war have always been permitted, and 
sundry generals quoted, but little insight is given into 
war's causes, into American responsibility, into the 
general human responsibility for entertaining the possi- 
bility of war, or into the possibility of our citizens 
having the right to reject the bellicosity of its states- 
men. Since the most important thing for a child to learn 
is that the United States must always have freedom to 
choose war when it pleases, nothing can be taught to dim 

this view. We cannot, for example, teach that violence 

• « 

is the last resort of even madmen, that a population has 



a right to voice its fierce objection to war, or that 
hostility in the face of the possibility of universal 
bloodshed is unconscionable. 

Education for docility is the first necessity 
of ‘ ai civilization oriented toward war, and a danger of 
enlightenment is that it undermines docility and replaces 
it with courage. One of the many paradoxes of modern 
warfare is that it exploits docility to train killers. 

The Historic Necessity for Stupidity — Throughout 
history, whether among the so-called civilized, or so-called 
primitive, people have had to be taught to be stupid. For 
to permit the mind to expand to its outermost capabilities 
results in a chal3.enge to traditional ways. Hence the 
paradox that while man., is intelligent he must also be 
trained to be stupid, and that a certain amount of in- 
tellectual sabotage must be introduced' into all educational 
systems. It is better to have a somewhat stupid popula- 
tion than one trained beyond the capacities of the cult-- 
ure to absorb intelligence. It is clear that teachers 
with incisive minds, willing to take their students along 
all possible logical pathways, willing to entertain all 
intelligent questions, are a danger to any system. Hence, 
all educational system5must train people to be unintelli- 
gent within the limits of the culture’s ability to survive. 
That is to say, there seems to be a cutting point, where 



if a people are too stupid the culture. will fall apart,' 
and where the • culture will fall apart if they are too 
intelligent. The cutting point is v/here the upward 
curve of intellect meets the downward curve of cultur- 
ally necessary stupidity. 

« 

Common controversies in education revolve not 
so much around what students should know, and how they 
should learn, but how stupid we can permit them to be 
without wrecking the country and the world. In educa- 
tion for stupidity a nice line has to be drawn between 
■ . . . ■ / 

teaching the child how to make obvious inferences and 
letting him make inferences that are too fai?? reaching 
for comfort, between training him to see the validity or 
the truth of a proposition in plane geometry and teach- 
ing him to perceive the fraudulence of a proposition in 
advertising, political economy, international relations, 
and so on. Teaching a child to think has obvious perils 
and for this reason has alv/ays been a delusive goal of 
education in our culture. In our culture, nobody can 
be taught to think, for example, where private enter- 
prise, war or the gross national product might be 
threatened. 

Socialist countries, of course, have their 
forms of socially necessary stupidity. The fruit of 
stupidity is invulnerability, for when one has. been 
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rendered too stupid to penetrate an issue, he can only 

the crov/d and the crowd always follows v/hat is 

popular and wnat xt thxnks xs safe, even though it 

often leads to perdition. In any culture, stupidity 

P^ys off in tne social and political areas over the 

short run. Thiis being the case there can be little 

xnducement to bexng intellxgent because intelligence 

leads to separation from the crowd and the crowd wants 

only to be safe from criticism and to have a good time. 

* « 

This situation confronts the teacher at the 
college level in the "stone wall” effect: students who 
will not discuss, who will not object, v/ho will not 
examine, ana who are likely to become withdrawn and 
morose if forced to it by a determined teacher. What 
most of us encounter in the university are rows of 
hands that obedxently write down whatever is 
said, and one need not v/orry about voicing the most 
radical opinions because they merely go into the note- 
book, along with the algae, ions, historic places, 
dates and names, equations and the dates of the next test. 

Occupational Systems — The occupational 
system in any culture has inexorable requirements be- 
cause jobs must be filled if the culture is to survive, 
and in our culture the fundamental outlines of the oc- 
cupational system are congruent with the economic system . 
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and with the requirement of the gross national 
product. The occupational system is a fixed reality, 
like the sky, and this is true the world over. It 
follows that our educational system cannot enlighten 
re 5 ardihg the possibilities of the soul, but must 
train children to fit the available jobs and teach 
students resignation to the occupational categories 
of the census bureau. 

Children must be taught to accept the idea 
of fixed occupational . niches and be so instructed that 
the freshman *s question, "Philosophy is interesting, 
but what can you do v;ith it?" will never become ab- 
surd. The question, "What am I doing with my life?" is* 
the enemy of the question, "What job can 1 get?" The 
occupational system requires that the question "Is 
this V7hat I really want to do?" should not rise into 
consciousness, for it is an iron law of culture that 
to the degree that education touches ' on occupation 
at all it must not permit the question to exist. Cul- 
ture as a system of thought must exclude dialectical 
opposites, for when these are permitted to enter con- 
sciousness, they shake a culture to its foundations. 

The dialectic, however, is a magic quern that grinds 
out its contradictions no matter where it is? so that 
socialist countries, where the quern presumably ceune 
to rest forever, now have to cope with it too. 



Leisure — Nowadays since there is much talk 

about leisure, it is necessary to say a few words about 

% 

♦ 

this tired subject. For the average person, leisure is 
• the time left to him after he has stopped working for pay . 
That is to say, for the overwhelming bulk of the labor 
force, from lathe operators, chipper s, riveters and truck 
drivers, to switchboard operators, secretaries, nurses, 
teachers, doctors and so on, the main issue is what to 
do with. themselves when they are. not getting paid for 
doing it, or learning a trade, as in school. 

It is obvious that no use of this time can be 
tolderated that will interfere with our political economy, 
the gross national product, or with stypidity, and that, 
therefore, there can be no education for enlightenment 
after hours. Fishing, boating, bowling, cabinet making, 
sex, and fixing up the basement can be engaged in be- 
cause they help maximize the gross national product, but 
painting and reading not only make very minor contri- 
butions, as compared to the others, but too much reading 
of philosophy, history, etc., can be threatening to the 
system for they bring enlightenment. 

People who have been through our educational 
system, hov/ever, will not use their leisure for anything 
but fun and games. It must also be borne in mind that 
an educational system that trains people for enlightening 



activities during leisure would threaten the occupa- 
tional and even the class structure. If too many 
people, on the basis of leisure time learning^ were to 
start changing their occupations, considerable in- 
stability would be introduced into the occupational 
structure and hence into the class system. Hence, 
there is a fundamental contradiction between the idea of 
•productive leisure on the one hand and the maintenance 
of our present political economy on the other. 

. Vulner abil i ty — There is no more vulnerable 
white collar group than educators. For the most part 
without unions, subject to the whims of principals, 
superintendents, boards of education, and local parent 
organizations, elementary and high school teachers 
stand unprotected at the bottom of one of the most ex- 
tended pyramids of power in the country. Hence they 
are in no position, even should they desire, to teach 
anything that might challenge the cultural features of 
which I have spoken. What I have said applies equally 
to so-called higher education, for there we see that 
educators are, on the whole, untroubled by problems of 
academic freedom, because, having come through the mill, 
they have divested themselves of dangerous thoughts, so 

• , i 

that they have, on the whole, no freedom to worry about. 

% 

They are self-imprisoned without knowing it. What would 
they teach that is unconventional? In my own discipline 
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there are some brave men, who have spoken in public against 
the war in Vietnam, but anthropology as an academic disci- 
pline is more innocent of dangerous thoughts than the late 
Pope John. What has become invulnerable also becomes rigid, 
because life has become safe. Thus invulnerable people 
are frozen, no longer because of fear alone, . but because, 
by the miracle of the dialectic they have come to feel so 
protected. Why venture out? Since invulnerability is 
thus a self -reinforcing system, it acts as an immovable 

obstacle to enlightenment. 

■■ Education must be narrow, it must not ask .ques- 
tions like, "Does life have meaning?" "What is meaning?" 
"What is the purpose of social life?" "What is the place 
in life of compassion, solicitude, wisdom?" "Is there a 
world history?" "Is one country’s richness a function of 
another's poverty?" "Is my country best?" 

It is clear that broadening the questions asked 
would also question our political economy as presently 
constituted.- A general examination of the question of 
meaning in life by the whole population would immediately 
drive the Dow Jones index through the bottom, because 
people interested in the question v/ould not play the 
market . 

The Culturally Deprived — In this segment of 
the population, the question is not quite as I stated it 
in the preceding paragraphs, for the culturally deprived, 
the most degraded of the Negro poor, have to be brought 
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up from the abyss before thv^y can focus the issue of 
enlightenment. That is to say for this group basic 
tooling up to achieve a higher standard of living and 
equality with whites is the first order of business. The 
ghetto child has to be gotten out of it, and the only way 
to do it at the present time is for him to master the 
educational materials presented to him in school. In 
these circumstances it is inevitable that he will sup- 
port a system' that helps him, and be less interested in 
enlightenment'. 

There are many technical problems still to be 
solved in upgrading the Negro child. For example, though 
Project Headstart results demonstrate that deprived child- 
ren can indeed be given a head start in the pre-school 
years by special training, follow-up studies indicate that 
it may not do much good, because the kids start to lose 
ground anyv/ay as soon as they enter the formal educational 
system. Something happens to the ghetto child either at 
home, in the peer culture or in the school, or in all 
three, that undercuts the strength he gets from Headstart. 

Finally, I wish to modify somewhat what I said 
earlier about the ghetto child. Although technical 
beefing-up and protection against destructive environ- 
mental forces must be in the forefront of his education, 
somewhere along the line the Negro child has to be en- 



lightened about the anti-Negro pov/er structure, and how 
to fight it. Knowledge of this structure cannot be 
picked up simply by being a ghetto Negro, any more than 
knowledge of the v/hite pov;er structure comes simply 
from being white. Its complexities need teaching. 

Negro children need to know how, a century after emanci- 
pation, they are neither free nor equal, and how they 
are denied equal protection under the law, and equal 
opportunity 5. They need to have an exact analysis of 

the processes whereby, in their case, it has been pos- 
• ■ • . • * 

sible for whites to act as if the Constitution did not 
exist. 

In conclusion, I repeat that all cultures 
must introduce some intellectual sabotage into educa- 
tion. Some might argue that rince, in the present stage 
of evolution, man is unable to develop a social system 
that will not make millions miserable, organized soci- 
elty would be impossible if everybody was smart because 
they v/ould see through all shams, and social organiza- 
tion is impossible without sham. Others might argue that 
if the scales were lifted from the eyes of all, the hands 
of all might be against all, for each would see that the 
other is a liar. Some might urge that since man is in- 
capable of constructing a system without massive flaws, 
it is better for children to be unable to perceive them. 



However, I see no. evidence that n.ature has set 
a certain pace on the clock of evolution, so that our 
brains will be regulated until such time as, having con- 
structed a utopia , men may look the truth in the eye 
without murdering their neighbors. This being the case 
I see no choice but to seek enlightenment and introduce 
it into education. 

Although education is the most safely armored 
bureaucracy in our culture, no armor is without chinks. 
We must plan, we must use every device of which we are 
capable; we mast hammer at supervisors and teachers; v/e 
must lobby among legislators; we must besiege publishers 
in the interest of enlightenment. We must find ways to 
breach the walls of fear and self-serving if we are to 
avoid repeated economic misery and world war. 



SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION FOLLOWING HENRY’S PAPER 



The discussion which follov/ed Henry’s paper 
focused primarily on the possibilities for change within 
the condition of education in our society, described 
so convincingly in the paper. One of the essential 
problems, summarized by Diamond, is to develop informal 
modes of transmitting knowledge in the service of en- 
lightened action, which again is the problem of education 
defined in its broadest sense. Diamond stressed the 
importance of defining education in this broadest sense 
rather than-merely as formal schooling. 

The probleras and role of the culturally dis- 
advantaged within society v/ere discussed, Henry having 
commented that the first priority in educating the ghetto 
child may well have to be teaching skills and other 

means to cope with the economic system, Lewis remarked 

« 

on the apparent contradiction in any attempt to help the 
lower class by integrating them into the institutional 
system described by Henry, Reisman pointed out that it 
is just this fact of absorption into the systera that holds 
some promise for improvement in the system. That is, in 
its demand for entrance .into the present system, the pro- 
gressive underclass is roc.king criticisms that are beginning 
to create openings into which concerned and ’’enlightened*' 
professionals can move in an attempt to bring about 



improvements. These criticisms are forcing deliberate 
and specific thought about the educational system. In 
their demands for participation in the larger society, 
Reisman predicts that the lower class will “change 
dramatically the occupational system, the educational 
system, the mental health system, the bureaucratization 
of the society." 

In response, Lewis cited some of his own work 
and the studies by Glazer which indicate that in fact 
many families remain in poverty generation after genera- 
tion and do not, as Reisman stated, manage somehow to 
rise out of poverty to become incorporated into the 
middle class. He suggested that even increasing incomes 
of the lower class may not have much effect on the cul- 
ture of poverty. Reisman replied that his use of the 
.term progressive underclass referred to only a segment 
of the lower class; the point he. wanted to make was that 
it is the demands of this group for entrance that serve 
as a potential lever for change and that the fact of 
absorption into the middle class could not completely 
erase the changes brought about by the existence of the 
original demands. 

As an aside Lewis remarked on a positive 
feature of the culture of poverty the wide and varied 
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range of jobs held by a single individual giving him 
a kind of adaptability v/hich individuals in the middle 
class so often lack. 

Jencks suggested that perhaps society is not 
so well organized or integrated as most of the previous 
di;5'cussion seemed to assume, which makes it important 
to ask in what ways the condition of education is dis- 
tinguishable from the condition of the larger society. 

In some areas schools may well be doing something to 
contribute to a solution of some of the problems dis- 
cussed by Henry, while in oth^r areas the schools seem 
to be making the situation v/orse than it might otherv/ise 
be. Schools, for example, probably contribute less to 

society’s desire for material affluence than large 

• . 

industrial corporations, such as IBM. On the other hand 
schools v/ould seem to promote an even narrower range of 
occupations than the already narrov; range which presently 
exists. Jencks also made the point that schools seem to 
be in the control of a minority of professionals or an 
organized group that does not always promote the same 
kinds of values or standards or the same form of social 
organization that society as a whole may promote; he 
indicated the need for further development of this area 
of inquiry. 
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THE FOIiT?. STAGES IN EDUCATIOII 



Frank Reispian 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

The first session allowed us to deal with 
stances, postures and positions. I v;ould like to be more 
specific about education in American schools. 

There are, I believe, significant potentials 
for change in the schools. The key potential is that 

ignited by the integration movement. There are others; 

* 

though, related to the tremendous affluence of our society 
vjhich, in spite of being generally depicted negatively, 
permits enormous educational programming. My ovm feeling 
is that the major slogan of the future will be ‘'Welfare 
versus VJarfare." Some groups have already adopted this 
slogan. .Floyd McKissick of CORE, I think, hit it very 
hard at the 1966 \Jhit.e House Conference of Civil Rights. 

This country has potential lying unused because, 
as Jules Henry and other people have said, of its devotion 
to an economically unnecessary war economy. It is a 
political question and it is therefore imperative to point 
political, civil-rights, anti-poverty and other groups to 
welfare programs which includes, in its formulation, 
education . 

I do not suggest that we overlook criticisms of 
the society made here today; I merely indicate that to 

provide forward motion, one must concentrate on things 






other than negatives. 

In formulating goals/ moreover, it is hot possible 
to work independently of historical trends. Education docs 
not exist in the abstract for me, though it does for some 
people from whose opinions we can benefit. Therefore I 
have to look at what I see as a. major force in society in 
terms' of economic development in the next 20 years. And 
what. I see is a major break through in human services, an 
enormous increase in the number of professional, sub- 
professional and nonr-professional human services workers. 

A- number of economists have postulated as much as 50% of 
the society v;ill be engaged in this kind of activity 30 
years from now. We must examine this trend to utilize and 
maximize it positively, to reduce alienation. The educa- 
tional system is simply not preparing people for these 
future developing jobs in society. 

My programming for the future is in the direction 
of this developing strata, the professional and non- 
professional human service v;orkers, whom I think are coming 
to be an extremely dominant force in the society, and I 
v/ant to see education in relation to that. 

Our educational system, as we have said repeatedly, 
is not educating at all. By extending experience, gained in 
working with the educationally disadvantaged, it may be 
possible to derive education technology appropriate for 
all people in society. 
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FOUR STAGES IN EDUCATION 



The follov;ing. four-stage schema though related 
to, most narrowly, , the educationally disadvantaged, has 
• wider applications if one were to modify it. 

t 

As a preface, let me state the need in a drastic 
revamping of the v/hole curriculum. For example, history 
as presently taught is neatly cornpartmentized into periods 
adjusted to the length of the class term. 

VThether the kids can read or not, whether they 
are interested in hdstory or not or whether they know any- 
thing at all in the area covered, is immaterial; the 
teacher teaches what the curriculum dictates. 

I would suggest that this, approach be abandoned. 

Let the first stage be what V7einstein and Fantini call in 
a forthcoming book Contact Curriculum, or curriculum directed 
to contact and motivation. 

In other v;ords, let all of our methods, tech- 
niques, insights, and teaching skills be turned to making 
contact with the youngster, to interest him in learning. 

He would have been interested in learning in the first 
place had he not been smashed by the existing teaching 
system and environmental "cultural features." 

Parenthetically, let me say that youngsters do 
not do well after Operation Head Start, not because of 
their family, but because the school system regresses them. 







Operation Head Start and other pre-school programs give 
♦ 

kids a little of School know-how and a little push. When 
they enter the school system itself, they respond to its 
inadequacy hy regressing out intellectually and emotion- 
ally. 

I suggest that the phrase "children progress 
through the school system" should be changed to "they 
regress through the school system." 

These kids are very bright when they come to .the 
system; they don't so much need a lot of head starting as 
they do contacting. 

I am suggesting the development and application 
of a new and varied approach, particularly at Stage One, 
e.g. games, role playing, dance, etc. 

This Contact Stage may be slow. It takes time 
to v;in a child's interest and motivate him to learn. 
Teachers must be trained for contact teaching. Some 
teachers can interest children marvelously. Some cannot. 
Forces are effectively deployed. Good contact teachers 
are filmed, the latter are then projected in classrooms. 
Both teachers and children learn together how to contact, 
how to be contacted. 

Stage One was concerned with motivation. Stage 

• ^ < 

Two is much more concerned with learning how to learn. 

I v;ould have them learn how to use v;hat Jensen calls 



Verbal -mediating Techniques. Many youngsters do not know 
how to use words as problem-solving tools, and Jensen has 
developed a whole series of reinforcing techniques for 
developing this skill or set. 

I would have youngsters function as teachers and 
helpers as a form of becoming self conscious about learning. 

We might use individual tutoring instruction at 
this stage, to assist the youngster in developing his 
style. 

Stages One and Two are slow, very slow. Stages 
Three and Fbur, oh the other hand, are rapid. Paul Good- * 
man and many others have pointed put that with new pro- 
grammed technology and individualized instruction, once 
the youngster is motivated and knows how to learn, skills 
and subject matter are rapidly acquired. 

The mistake of program learners is to think that 
• « 

they can begin with programmed learning. They succeed to 
the extent that the program catches the child’s interest, 
and in a sense they skip through the contact stage quickly^ 
or they are selective where some kids have been contacted, 
and the program is a useful speed-up learning for them. 

But if one systematically contacts and teaches a 

t 

large number of youngsters one can then expect rapid 
developments with programs, of skill learning in subject 
matter. These programs can be monitored by non-profes- 
sionals and sub— prof essionals. Non-professionals immedi— 





ately can play a tremendous role in releasing teachers 

♦ 

from many of the non-professional tasks# such as attendance- 
taking. The non-professional can provide a connection to 
the child, providing a model to the child as a human service 
worker . 

Individualized instruction, lightly emphasized in 
the first two stages, becomes, very important in Stage Three. 

In Stage Four, occuring simultaneously with Stage 
Three, one might begin with discussing issues, thinking 
about -problems , developing unde.rstanding rather thanskills.. 

* 4 

A great variety of approaches and techniques can 
be used throughout. For example: role playing can be used 
at many of the stages, but with different purposes in mind. 

In Stage One, you would use it as a contact, or, 
using the action style of the youngster to involve him in 
the learning. In Stage Two, you would have him use it to 
learn school know-how, having him role-play the teacher, . 
etc. It might not be used in Stage Three, but could 
certainly apply it in Stage Four. 

I would not aim merely to bring kids vip to grade 
level as Sheppard does so successfully in St. Louis. I 
want to bring them far beyond grade level, and smash the 

grade levels. The major deterrent to accomplishing, is not 

• _ « 

the home, but che fact that the kids move out of the school 
area. Home environment is frequently more positive than the 
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schools know how to utilize; but what happens is that 
when a kid is functioning well, starting to develop, and 
starting to learn^and he suddenly is physically moved. 

The mobility and the migration in the neighborhoods of the 
poor is enormous. 

How to deal with that question? One must either 
•effect adjourning schools or permit youngsters who move 
out of the area to shuttle back to school. One might also 
think about compelling neighborhood changes which will 
reduce mobility. 

School improvement itself has the potential of 
reducing mobility, though it is only one factor. In some 
neighborhoods, mobility has decreased due to increased 
service integration of what is a highly fragmented system. 
The education syste^n can be utilized to promote this co- 
ordination. I would argue for planned intervention in the 
community, not only to change the school system, but also 
to change the service system and jobs in the neighborhood. 

Many groups in this country are concentrating on 
proposals such as guaranteed annual income^ Rather than 
demanding concrete things such as one million non-profes- 
sionalgservice jobs. The New Republic, for example, is 
filled with criticism of the Anti-Poverty Program, but has 
no program of its own. The civil rights movement, likewise. 









Or perhaps only programs for people on welfare or ... . 

« 

not the sort from which one produces a social movement. 
People want jobs and services, not just participation; 
you can get them to participate and organize around jobs, 
and the government can be made to deliver those jobs. 

Anti-poverty is spending the money. We should 
be upgrading • jobs. ■ *The social and political significance 
of new careers for the poor has not penetrated through 
yet, though we are worlcing very hard in the civil rights 
movement to make this kind of .demand. Too many people 
are still talking about jobs such as public works. 

The fundamental direction of the society is 
towards the development of jobs in the human service 
field. And even people who are highly deprived and im- 
poverished can very quickly move, learn and become in- 
volved when given jobs with systematic training built in. 

The current mythology is America about education 
is that everybody has to go through the school system; 
that that is the only v?ay to get a meaningful job in the 
future professional world. 

That's a terribly pleasing idea. From the 

President on down, everybody talks about the great future • 

automated v;orld, where you're going to have lots of 

• « 

education, and you have to start the kids younger and get 
them through the education system. 






But, this leaves out all of the people vho 
cannot go all the way through the school system as v^ell 
as those older than eighteen. I happen to he very fond 
of people older than eighteen. I think they're going to 
he very important; and consequently I am interested in 
them, no matter what their education has been. I agree 
with Paul Goodman that one could immediately provide them 
with subr-professional jobs while expanding toward educa- 
tional system, 

1 never oppose centralization a^d coordination. 
X simply fight concommitantly for participation and for 
local basing. .1 think it's regressive to throw out 
centralization. I think centralization is a part of 
history, and a positive part of history, and I think it 
produces things much more effectively, and I don't say 
that because they centralize they're going to do some 
bad things. I think then you give up, because centrali- 
zation does in part produce efficiency. 

If you have some goals, you want them efficient 
ly done. You also want decentralization. I think you 
can get both. There are mechanisms for doing this. 

There are too many people philosophizing about it, and 
very few people even think in terms of mechanisms. For 
example, the local neighborhood service centers, which 
we can have for all of the poor people in the United 




States for one hundred million dollars 1 We can have 
these local storefront centers, and have tremendous 
participation built into them. 




Discussion follov/ing Frank Riasman*s paper 



Whila imprassad Joy tha nead for *'tooling-up" 
educationally, Julas Henry fait tha whole question doas 
not addrass. itself to the growing gap batwaan poor and 
rich nations and doas not confront the problem of tha 
causes of wars, 

Vidick pointed out that Riasman's speculations 
of educational “tooling-up” is going to damand a good deal 
of bureaucratic control, more than already exists. Studants 
as it is, already consider showing how to gat by a school’s 
bureaucracy more important than learning in dapth. Real 
learning, in fact, seems to taka place only whan taachars 
ignore tha school system’s formal requiremants • 

Diamond confirmed this thesis by reading quotas 
collected by his daughter in high school. The quotes 
reflected the feeling that students have of being treated, 
weighed and measured, but never encouraged to think for 
themselves. * . 

Goodman felt that consideration of educational 
technology is philosophically meaningless. His own 
daughter had solved complex logical problems because her 
. home environment had encouraged this, Riasman’s concern 

« 

with instilling motivation to learn was a waste of time. 
Motivation should coma out of pleasant and concrete 
experiences, not artificial stimulation. The potential 
to learn is found in all children. 



Diamond toolc issua with this, noting that it was 
never, really too lata to ignite a child's motivation to 
grow intellectually and emotionally. 

Riesman replied that he merely wanted to change 
the school environment, not society or families. Ha wanted 
to retain kids in school so as to make possible their 
learning something. 

Reisraan reiterated that the business of schools 
is to teach people skills and to involve them in the 
thinking process. Children learn outside of school,, of 
course. . .from their environment, from political events 
and so on. 

He disagrees with Goodman & Bancroft that all 
that is necessary to get kids to learn is to "turn tham 
loose," not in a culturally-deprived environment, any\*7ay. 

Henry wanted to knov/ more about how kids regrass 
out of the school system. He felt this was more important 
than the curriculum content. He also disagreed with 
Riesman whan he said that tha home is not an important 
influence on education. Major deterrent is not known, 
but certainly the home is most important. He again made 
his point that tha Amafican political economy, problems 
of wars, etc., make it exceedingly difficult to create 
"enlightenment." You can bus kids from here to eternity, 
but everything depends on what thay think about. Where's 
this going to come from? Not from home, not from textbocks. 




tha word slum doasn*t even appaar in most texts. 

Another participant was even moire pessimistic 
• than Henry, feeling that* there was no way of penetrating 
into the US and indeed tha world dominated by modern 
corporations'. Such corporations do not permit the 

essential interpersonal processes leading to effective 

0 

growth. This has been Pa ui .Goodman* s central point for 
the last 10 years. Thus in school, kids learn how not 
to react, just as teachers learn hov/ to judge largely 
in bureaucratic criteria, 

Jencks wanted to modify Goodman, pointing out 
that eclectic institutions do not necessarily confine all 
aspects of all personalities. In the basement of such 
institutions, so to speak, all sorts of learning activities 
take place , 

Green felt that perhaps the function of schools 

is not to educate at all, not to bring "enlightenment." 

« 

Riesman’s concept of reform is quite modest. The big job 
is to conceptualize a radically new definition of education, 
in which the school is only a part . 

Riesman rebutted by reminding him that millions 
of dolb rs are being funded to school administrators — • 
and they are going in tha wrong direction. 

Nelson objected to the absense of a common center 
in the discussion, Goodman wants to reconstruct society. 
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Henry to bring enlightenment^ Riasman to deal with schools 

onlyc- He felt the group should teCk about actual . canters 

and dynamics of actual societies, 

lanni agreed v/ith Goodman that schools are hot 

so. much captive institutions as institutions with their ovm 

hierarchy and strengths. 

Riesman points out that v/ithin bureaucratic 

hierarchies are contained anti-systems which create change 
• * • ' ' 

and movement. Thus student, parent, civil rights participa- 
tion in education v/ill help change the system v/hila not 
changing the character of our war economy. And lastly — 
his reforms were not all that modest 1 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Christopher Jencks • 

Everybody *s remarks so far have covered things which they thought 
were so. I want to make an opposite tack, with an hypothesis which 
I am not at all sure I can defend. 
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I'm going to assume that Dr. Lewis will talk 
.about' education as it relates to the culture of poverty. 

I'm going to talk about education as it relates to a 
culture of affluence. 

In general, the hypothesis begins with the pro- 
position that America is being taken over by a new class, 
a new middle class, if you will, and that their power rests 
not on property like the old middle classes, but on con- 
trol over specialized knowledge, or expertise. 

From that hypothesis you can zjerive several 
fairly obvious correlaries. One is that professional 
credentials will become increasingly important in every 
aspect of American life, because without credentials lay- 
men can't tell experts from quacks. We need some kind of 
identity cards to pick them out. 

The second correllary is that as a result of the 
demand for certification, there is an inexorable increase 
in the amount of time people spend in school, so that you 
can predict that by 1980 that people will stay in school a 
year more than they do now. Indeed if one makes the kind 
of trend projection dear to the hearts of policy planners, 
you can show that in another two hundred years, we'll spend 
our whole life in school. 

. it seems to me that in that context, there is a 
grave question confronting Americans, America, and the 
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educational system, as to how the professional experts 

are going to be con tolled and administered and organized. 

♦ 

♦ , 

There are two models for this. One is that professional 
expertise is directed by one hind of bureaucracy or other, 
with top down control. The public school system is a good 
example of this. 

The alternative pattern is what we have tradi- 
tionally called the independent professions, in which there 
is no central bureaucracy controlling the professionals, 
but a semi-autonomous group of entrepreneurs, small 
businessmen of a sort. Control sometimes exercised by 
colleagues over each other, sometimes not at all. 

You can put this question in an over-simplified 
form. Will corporation lawyers be responsible to other 
corporation lawyers or to corporation directors; will 
university professors look for standards to other univer- 
•sity professors; engineers feel .answerable to other en- 
gineers, or salesmen? Or you can put it in a more 
mechanical way. One development has been the growth of 
the ratio of engineers in engineering firms to engineers 
employed by bureaucracies. 

I have no great enthusiasms for either bureau- 
cratic or colleaguial control, but as between the two, I 
prefer the latter. It seems to be that loyalty to one's 
colleagues xs more likely to generalize into loyalty 
to one's fellow man, whereas loyalty to one's superior is 
more likely to become loyalty to the status quo. 
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Regardless of one's preferences, though, it 
seems clear, that the American educational system is a 
continuum in which control is very, bureaucratic at the 

lowest levels and becorrtes more colleaguial as one moves up. 

* » • 

The kinds of jobs students head for seem to reflect the 
.kind of control they saw when they chose careers. 

An elementary school is a bureaucratic, mana- 
gerial enterprise, run by a Board of Education, a Superin- 
tendent, a Principal, curriculum coordinators, and so on 
down the line to the proletariat the students. 

At the top of the educational system, the model 
is much closer to that of the independent professions. 

Each university professor is something of an entrepreneur, 
although there is, of course, an element of the bureau- 
cratic and managerial in the university. 

I think it is very unrealistic to think that 
bureaucratic education will make room for the culture in 
which most of the people in this room believe. 

This sort of thing may survive somewhat clandes- 
tinely in the basement from moment to moment, as someone 
said yesterday, but basically, it seems to me that the 
possibility of sustaining and spreading it in public 
schools which are bureaucratic and managerial is very small. 

At the top level of this system, in the major 
universities, and especially in the graduate schools, the 







system is unbureaucrat ic in most v;ays* I say this very 
advisedly. For three months last year I v/orked with the 
Board of Regents in California, and I think I *ve seen as 
much bureaucracy as a lot of people, but basically, I 
think that The University of California, for all of its 
follies is much closer to the way that Clark Kerr des- 
cribed it in The Uses of the University : "A federation of 

entrepreneurs held together .by a common grievance over 
parking. " That quip comes closer to the truth than the 
views of the Free Speech Movement which saw Berkeley as a 
factory managed by the State, the Regents, etc. 

Compared with the school system, I would say, 
the university model is pretty flexible. It can accomo- 
date a good measure of genius along with fools. It can 
accomodate at least a certain amount of intelligence ‘. along 
with pablum. There are some good books in the library and 
‘some bad ones. There's even some room for heretics and 
despite all that's wrong, the university seems to be to 
give rise to a good proportion of what's best in America, 
from the moral protests to the cultural and technical 
edifices. That's not saying much, I recognize. Certainly 
the university is not enough to save us from World War III. 

Now if you look at that model a bit further, y6u 
find the point at which a student leaves the system has a 

I 

• ^ \ 

rather close relationship to the kind of adult work that 
he goes into. 
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In other words, the students v;ho enter the economy 
early from the more managerial sections of the educational 
system, are chane lied into occupations dominated by 
bureaucratic and managerial control. The longer they stay 
in this educational system— the closer they get to the 
graduate school level — the more likely they are to gravi- 
tate into the independent professions, 

^ this trend 3.s especially clear if you 

look at the pattern of occupational choices at the leading 
universities: Students are becoming more and more profes- 
sional and less and less business-oriented. They don’t want 
to work for an organization or corporation which keeps them 

at a long chain of command, a long distance from their 
ultimate boss. 

The reasons for this are pretty clear on the 
^ whole. Most students v;ho go through the university are 
influenced by the life-style of their professors, by the 
university's form of organization. This pattern attracts 
them more than any other they have been exposed to, and 

especially more than to the bureaucratic model of the 
public schools . 

The idea of being a professional and knowing a 
lot appeals to them more than the organization-man image. 

I say this tetognizing that there is a minority in the 
university which rejects the professdrial model, as well 
as rejecting the university model or organization. 



Now, the educational system can move in either 
of tv;o directions in the next 20 or 30 years. One possi- 
bility is that the university v/ill become more lihe the 
school systems, v/ill become more managerial, will become 
more centralized. In a sense this would mean going back 
t6 the collegiate model which prevailed before the rise 
of the research-oriented university. Then the President 
was much more of a king than he is now and the whole sense 
of corporate control was greater. The trustees were much 
more omnipresent and dominant than they are now. V7e 
could recapitulate this only on a larger and more . success- 
ful scale. If this happens, the universities will become 
more organized from the top dovm— there will be less 
room for entrepreneurs, less room for dissent, etc. 

An alternative possibility is that the schools 
will become more like the universities. They will become 
more professional, more open, and less dogmatic, more 
pluralistic, more ready to sustain a minority culture, or 
a number of them. 

Today I see movement in both of these directions 
If you look at the fastest growing institutions of higher 
learning, they are the junior colleges and the former 
teacher colleges, now state colleges. These still have 
a tradition like that of the public school in some ways, 
and the students who come out of those institutions make 
occupational choices which reflect docile « managerial 



tradition. They're more likely to be eager to go to work 
for a bureaucracy, either public or private, then are 
students who come from the leading universities and pre- 
graduate liberal arts colleges. 

They're less likely to be oriented to the 
independent professions, and they have much less confidence 
in their o\im ability as entrepreneurs. 

There are other forces working in the same 
direction centralizing power in the universities. One is 
the big organized research project, which has led to a 
bureaucratization of the intellect. The recent efforts to 
channel university funds through university administration 
rather than have individual professors negotiate directly 
with VJashington will have the same effect, restoring the 
central pov/er of the university to control the individual 
faculty member. The administrators, argue, of course, that 
otherwise there will be absolute chaos. 

The impulse to centralize power and control 
professorial activity comes from the faculty as v/ell as. 
the administration. Faculty exercise very little prior 
control over one another's research, but they exercise a 
lot more pre-censorship in teaching. A man can't teach in 
a new v/ay without getting permission, and that is more 
than a formality. I would say that the faculty as a whole 
has the same impulse as the administration to check up.on 
people, although each individual member of the faculty may 
resist it. 
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^ On the other side of the coin is the fact that 

top ‘ academic teachers are in short supply and they're in 
a. position to set their own terms of employment. This 
means they have more autonomy than they did a generation 
ago. 

If you looh at the school system, you can see 
signs of movement toward the university model. I had a 
drinh yesterday with a friend of mind who is in the 
. publishing business, and he sees a major change in the 
publishing industry, which is essentially a by-product of 
the paperback book. The number of books published has 
gotten so large that school boards cannot possibly read 
them all. Not only that, but the school administration 
can't read them all. So the whole process of approving 
and adapting books has begun to break do%vn. The decision 
has to be left to the teacher, who has much more of a 
choice of what kind of a book he wants to use. This seems 
like a small thing, but it relates to the general problem 
of giving individual teaching more room to maneuver--more 
power and responsibility. 

The introductions of contact between the schools 
and universities seems to me another thing that is hope- 
ful. A teacher who v/ants to do something new has another 
source of authority to v;hich he can appeal. "Professor 
Zacharias says that we should teach it this way." That 
is a good answer to a stodgy principal or even to a 
school board. I think giving teachers more fello\7ships 
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and more summer study programs help. Anything vhich gives 
them some kind of negotiable credentials to show a pro- 
spective employer helps provide job mobility. That makes 
it easier for a teacher to bargain with his present em- 
ployer. Almost anything that gives public recogniation to 
a particular teacher, which he can use outside of the 
system which employs him, gives him leverage on the local 
bureaucracy. 

Taking all of these observations together, I 
would say that we’re moving towards a system that will be 
more homogeneous from top to bottom. I think we will end 
up v/ith a system that runs from pre-school to graduate 
school, dominated by the academicians, shaped more by 
•professional than by managerial values. 

Now, I can hear everybody saying at least I 
can hear myself saying - that the idea of remaking the 
schools in the image of the university is not really very 
exciting. If that's the best we can do, maybe we should 
just bum the schools down. Maybe Paul is right. 

The same thing is true of society as a whole. 
Replacing General Motors v;ith the University of Califor- 
nia isn't my idea of a cause worth dying for. And, to get 
back to Jules Henry's point, I'm sure that it isn't going 

to prevent World War III or most of the other disasters 

• % 

fear. 

But if you want a more radical sort of change, 
if you want education to produce what Jules Henry called 








“enlightenment, “ if you really want to alter the society 

in yhich we now live, you have to go outside the formal 

system of schools and universities. 

♦ 

I think that's true even if you want to sustain 
or spread a minority culture. You’re not going to he able 
to do it within the system of formal education to any 
significant extent. The most we can hope for is the kind 
of transition v^hich I've described, from managerial to 
professional values. 

If you despair of the system of formal schooling, 
v;hat are the alternatives? We always say that the schools 
are only one part of education, but we usually end up 
talking about the school anyway. It*;S a ritual dis- 
claimer-~"I am not and never have been guilty of assuming 
that all education takes place in schools." After we 
repeat the formula, though, we ignore it. 

Now I think that one of the fundamental questions 
that we ought to address is why is it that we're so mes- 
merized and paralyzed by the school system. Why do we think 
of it as the only educational tool v;e have? 

A child's year has about "9000 hours. Of these, 
about 1000 are spent in school. Of those 1000 hours, the 
school is lucky to get the child's attention for 100. You 
also have to remember that schools have legal control over 
the child for only 10 out of 70. or more years of life, and 
not the most important ten years either. 
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Why is it that the school system seems to be 
abl^ to monopolize all of our thinhing about the educa- 
tional possibilities in this society? Or, maybe v;e can put 
it the other v?ay round, VThy is it that the school system, 
with v;hat appears to be a rather modest economic resources 
(less than 5 percent of GNP) still has such a ho Id;* on- 
society? 

i propose that instead of discussing what I've 
just said about the school system, we consider some of the 
non-school possibilities, some of the other educatiohal 
institutions, t’hat are their possibilities and why aren’t 
they being realized? 

I've made a list of half a dozen things which we 
could talk about in this context. Political action groups 
of various kinds are probably a more appropriate forum 
than educational institutions for some of the things that 
we're talking about today. They are probably more educa- 
tional in some respects than any system of formal school- 
ing can be. Certainly they encourage people to learn by 
doing . 

Then there is a gamut of ameliorative groups 

which are formally apolitical — welfare, agencies, the 

Junior League, etc., etc., etc. There is a whole range 

of Cultural Institutions with a capital "C", from museums 
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to magazines to T,V, Stations. There is that wonderful 
oljt institution knov;n as "The Church" , which has a great 
deal of money, and has a hold over large numbers of people. 



It reaches a much wider span that the schooling system, 
and in some instances runs a school system of its ovm. 

Not only that, but these church schools at least claim to 
deal with a lot of the questions which v;e have accused the 
public school of begging. I thought of this yesterday 
when Jules Henry spoke. The kinds of fundamental questions 
that are not raised in public education are in principle 
raised in the parochial schools. The ansv/ers v.hich are 
given to them may be ritualistic and uninteresting, but 
the proposition that schooling is about these questions is 
at least accepted. 

Then you have a whole set of organizations 
nominally for amusement, like television, nevjspapers, etc. 
Children spend an enormous amount of time in the clutches 
of such organizations. The children I know are more 
influenced by these organizations, and sometimes in more 
educational ways, than they are by foarmer schooling. 

Finally, there's our old friend the family. 
Instead of saying, well the family is in a decline or 
something like this, and that's why the school system has 
to do the job, I think it would be useful to question 
whether the family actually is in a decline, which I 
seriously doubt. If it is, why? Is that good or bad? 

VThat can you do about it? 

In many ways, the family is at least as subject 
to ameliorations as the formal schooi system. 



©ISCUSSION POLLOi^ING CHRISTOPH3R JEKCK'S PilPSR 

The discussion focused on two quite opposite 
• poles Of the, education and social change question: Prom 

what direction could one expect change and would students 
act as agents and promoters of change? And hov/ much of 
an agent against change were educational bureaucracies? 

Jenck's pessimism^ Henry felt, might be moderated 
by being conscious of all opportunities open to those 
concerned with change: In the blizzard of textbooks, 

for example,- consultants to publisher might well promote 
the kind of books conducive to social change. Jencks 
agreed but reminded of his point that, at best, schools 
can improve themselves to reach the levels of university, 
but cannot overreach this level. 

Vidick follo\^red this up by noting that, try as 
on'e might to find outside leverages to induce change in 
education, leadership continues to come from the precinct 
of universities. As an example, ha cited the students in 
revolt who, unsatisfied with passive learning, not intimida- 
ted by the System, have come to develop ideas contributing 
to social change. Many middle class students, hov/ever, 
enter the professional world, move to the suburbs where 
they reproduce, in a sense, the cultural and social milieu 
of the university. They might even, while working for a 
corporation, pay lip-service to anti-establishment causes, . 
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not sufficiently loud, to ba sure, to be heard very far. In 

the long run, then, the educational system itself worlcs for 
the establishment. 

Yes, someone pointed out, schools provide leader- 
ship of the future - because everyone goes to school. So 
what? 

School, Goodman felt, have become parent-surrogates 
and thus must absorb much of the rebellion that middle class 
children are afraid of directing against thieir parents. In 
thus providing the milieu, the occasion to "react against’; 
schools are actively fostering social change, 

To argue that social change should or might be 
expected to come from professionals is to accept the 
premises of "mandarinism, " Goodman also felt. To address 

oneself to the question; Where does the professional ov/e 
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his loyalties - to his peer group or to the bureaucracy, is 
to face the v/rong problems. The old-fashioned professional, 
perhaps, he who ov/ed loyalty to the client, the community, 
students, might be a relevant agent of social change. 

Students contributing to the hind of social change desired 
are those who demand informal, activist education. 

The "student movement," it v/as pointed out, 
is an inadequate term to describe youths in rebellion, for 
they are not limited to the college campus. Many such 
youths were to be found in high schools, down to students 
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in the ninth grade. The movement, furthermore, 
uniquely aimed at highly visible soiarces such as the war 
in Viet Nam, civil rights and so on, "They want a 
different kind of society. They want different levels 
of honesty in their student- teacher relationships..,, 
they're intolerant of the culture as a whole." This 
movement is becoming a separate culture, V7hen we talk of 
changing school patterns v/e mean changing the administra- 
tion and the faculty o But in the future, v;e*ll have to • 
deal' directly v;ith the victims as v/ell — the students. 

The existence of student movements v/as not 
denied, but surely, someone replied-, such movements could 
not be expected to lead an educational revolution, 

Wallace then turned the attention of the session 
to the role of bureaucracy in social change. He referred 
to a concurrently running conference in behavioral 
science research at v;hich he had noted that, whan a large 
number of scholars v/ere working in projects calling for 
cooperation, a sizeable bureaucracy v/as inevitable, Thera 
was no way of avoiding the formation of this apparatus, 
either in research or in school systems. . The problem, 
therefore, was hov; to design a "good" bureaucracy, one 
capable of internal flexibility and of effecting signifi- 
cant social change as wall. The role of bureaucracy in 
school, moreover, should be set v/hile keeping in mind that 
schools themselves played a relatively small part in the 
total scope of education. 



The church, Seeley remarked, can almost be 
defi’ied as a pure bureaucracy, and yet manages t.o sponsor 
novelty and spontaneity.. This example v/ould be v/orth 
imitating. One might also place v/ithin every bureaucracy 
a counter-bureaucratic bureau, 

Jencks recognized the fact that a bureaucracy v;ould 
emerge as a result of the need for cooperation, but he 
wondered if the need for sequential cooperation V7as not 
frequently exagerated. There is an insane amount of 
planning involved in a four-year college curriculum. 

The araount of bureaucracy should be directly 
. related to the imperative needs of avoiding serious errors. 
Doctors, who are relatively unplagued by bureaucracy, can 
make serious errors leading to deaths and never be brought 
to account for their action. In education, on the other 
hand, v/here many small mistakes can be tolerated v/ithout 
serious harmful effects, much less bureaucracy should be 
called for. 

The session ended with the observation that it 
was not so much the mere existence of an educational 
bureaucracy which v/as of concern as a self- aggrandizing one. 




THE /^RT SCIENCE OF TE/iCHING 
.. . Francis lanni 

The title of this session. The n.ct and Science 
of Teaching, epitomizes both the essential dichotomy of 
the educational process: the science or theory of instruc- 
tion as contrasted to the art or practice of teaching, 
and the two different levels of scholarly interest in 
the study of the teaching process-here the distinction 
being between the structure of what is taugbt and how v/e 
go about teaching it. Both the theory of instruction and 
the structure of the disciplines have received far more 
scholarly interest and concern in recant years than the 
art of teaching or any nev/ insights into pedagogy. In 
fact, they may have received far more interest than they 
deserve. The cognitive psychologist, for example, having 
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sated himself on learning theory has., in almost the manner 

of the anthropologist rmning short of exotic cultures 

discovering, modern American society, begun to systematize 

a theory of instruction which is companion to learning 

theory. Still crude and untried, still more a series 

of propositional theorems than a comprehensive theory, 

this beginning at least gives some comfort in knowing 

that soma competent people are at work. At the same time, 
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one of the more recent of the many “revolutions’* in 
education — the reform of the curriculum — has attracted 



. the attention of the university scholar who joining with 
his colleagues in physics or mathematics or in music or 
the social sciences, has attempted to improve the course, 
content of what is taught in the schools with varying 
results. Where the commiinity of scholars has shov/n the 
least interest, however, is where the educationist has 
shown the need for most- help in the analysis of the 
instructional process as a transmitter and amplifier of 
culture and in the role of the teacher v/ithin the social 
system of the school, let me just point to a fev; prohfems ' 
in each of these areas and suggest some possible interests 
for further discussion. 

The Analysis of the Instructional Process 

One of the important steps still to be accomplished 
is the development of a theoretical framev/orh for the study 
and the practice of teaching which transcends the behavioral 
elements of the act^^ recognizes the cultural context within 
which it takes place, A few examples; 

{!) if we rule out, for the moment the many 
correlative studies of intelligence and family background 

I 

or child rearing practices and personality, little syste- 
matic study appears to have bean given to the child 
rearing antecedents of cognitive behavior and even less 
to the development of teaching strategies based upon such 
knowledge. And yet, if we consider learning as essentially 




an exploration of alternatives and one of the functions 
of teaching as the econo^r^izing of random activity in such 
choice y than any attempt to encourags such exploration 
through the art of teaching must take into account the 
fact that the propensity to explore is heavily conditioned 
by the cultural context v/ithin which it takes place. That 
is to say^ every culture produces predisposing factors 
which develop or inhibit the child's drive to explore and 
to consider alternatives, An adeguate pedagogy^ than^ 
must understand these factors and develop an instructional 
strategy which builds upon or vitiates the predisposing 
factors. 

(2) The present mood of so-called diagnostic 
teaching which places strong emphasis on the individualij^- 
bion of instruction posits certain optimal conditions for 
instruction: specifically (a) that the teacher should 
operate within a system which identifies and exploits the 
antecedent experiences and encounters which predispose a 
child to laarh; ‘(f>) that the information to be transmitted 
must be based i*a a careful structuring of knowledge that 
is optimal:, for coppre hens ion and v/hich is presented in 
the properly programmed sequence and^ finally , that the 
system must comprehend the nature ana pacing of rev/ards 
and punishments, Hera again the cultural context becomes 
a critical if largely overlooked factor. Obviously such 






cultural alamants. aa tha dagraa of intellSictual stimulation 
. tha child racaivas from his family, tha value the society 
places upon laarning, and tha richness of tha cultural 
environment will struct ufp his predisposition to learn. 

Again, tha struitura of knowledge and tha mode of presenta- 
tion are heavily dapandent on tha complaxity of society. 

Wa see, for axaraple in our ovm society, instructing the young 
by telling about in abstraction -telling out of context - 
as compared, to the showing injaction which forms the instruc- 
tional mode in primitive societies. Finally the numerous 
examples of cultural differentiation of rewards and punish- 
inants are as obvious intra-cultvurally from class to class 

as they are cross culturally, it would seem that it is 
regional as v;all. 

A third problem - One of tha great pedagogical 
inventions of the new education - as it was the last time 
it was invented in the days of Socrates - As inductive 
teaching. As important as tha inductive approach seams 
to be in tha teaching- laarning sequence, there are certain 
obvious problems it presents as a model for how a society 
should proceed to transmit its culture to the young. Given 
the limited amount of time available for learning in modern 
society and tha vast amounts which could profitably be 
learned, there must be soma emphasis placed on economies of 
time and effort. Not everything can be learned inductively. 



nor is'thara time to try. \le may yat bless the computer as 
a resource for the presentation of general rules and that 
which must alv/ays be taught by rote. Even so, it v/ould 
seem that as knowledge expands, we must increasingly face 
the companion questions of “v/hat shall be taught and to what 
end?" and "what information has become technologically and 
culturally obsolete and should be given lower priority or 
perhaps not be. taught at all? " 

Schools are not random associations of teachers, 
students and administrators but rather are well ordered 
systems with a well defined institutional strvicture and 
normative system. Schools are part of a v/ell articulated 
institution which has an existence apart from the church, 
and even the state. As in any organic structure, all of 
t^ie parts must be understood before any of the parts can 
be systematically ^va loped. If v/e consider that the 
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school consists in four major domains, the students or 
learners, the instructors or teachers, the materials 
taught or the curriculum and the environment within v;hich 
all of this takes place, — the spatio and temporal arrange- 
ments within the school, the "administrative climate", 
the v;ays in which teachers and pupils are deployed, the 
traditions', customs and folklore of that school which 
•makes it different from others - if we consider all of 
these factors then v/e are looking at the school as a 
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socia.3/. system and it becomes amenable ito the same kinds of 

structtiral analysis as any other social system. Most of our 

study to date, ha-raver, has centered on the learner as part 

of thxs system and in recent years on what is taught in that 

system. let's consider the teacher as a part of the 

organizational structure for a moment. Three examples wUl 
suffice, 

(1) . P-or the moment accept all of the characteriza- 
tions Of the school as a series of cubicles into which tte 
children and the teachers file everyday and ^n which the' 
teacher must assume an essentially custodial role. Further, 
lets not argue with the obvious fact that role conflict is 
a constant and aggravating part of every teacher's daily 
life where she is, for example, told to be creative, yet is 
given neither the time nor the space within which to even 
think how she might go about this and where she is commanded 
to be innovative v;hile remaining the fountainhead of the 
traditional values of the society, let's accept all of 
this and then ask what would be necessary to change the 
teacher to make her into the preceptor, tutor, analyst and 
mother we vrould have her be? i hasten to say I don't know 
the answer but I do suspect that what we are really dealing 
with here is much more than changing the job-description 
of the teacher or giving her a private office and time to 
think and plan or even firing every teacher in the country 
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and replacing them with inspired amateurs, scholars, 

businessmen or even a tree and a swimming pool or computers. 

Rather we are dealing with a complete redefinition of 

what and v/ho the teacher is and, more importantly, v/hat 

teaching should be in a particular social system. Either 

in spite of or because of the emphasis of the curriculum 

reform movement, the schools tend to teach subject and 

no longer teach children. Any such redefinition of the. role 

of the teacher must not only relate the teacher to the social 

system of the school but must come to grips as well with ' 

the extirpation of learning from the action that takes 

place in the general society and question the very existence 
■Of schools. 

(2) The preparation of teachers is a second area 
which has. been left to educationists v/ith less than happy 
results. Here again, in the interest of economy let.'s 
dispense with any disciplined -approach to the question and 
. accept* the proposition that what has been lacking in the 
preparation of teachers is that illusive quality which is 
at once the mark of the true professional in any field and 
the most austere of all .mental qualities - the sense for 
style. Style in art, style in literature, style in logic, 
style in science and style in teaching all have funda- 
mentally the same quality — an admiration and striving 
for the direct attainment of a forssen end, simply and 
^^^^bout waste. As rn art, archaeology or culture history, 
however, style in teaching can best be understood as a 
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manifestation 6£ the culture as a whole, what Shapiro 
has called the "visible sign of its unity" and "the inner 
form of collective thinking and feeling". The paradox 
here, is that while the enlightenment came at least partially 
as a reaction against scholasticism, we continue to expect 
the school and the teacher to foster enlightenment without 
any understanding of it. The elements of style in teach- 
ing as well as. in learning their relationship to the culture 
and how one goes about instilling a sense of style in 
teachers are all questions still to be answered. 

Finally , there is the question of the role of 
teacher in the transmission of cultural values. Is the 
teacher to be the objective purveyor of knowledge or does 
he have a defined role to play in acculturation? The 
■ general materialization of Western Culture and the high 
value placed on techniques have seen education progressively 
degenerate into instruction. 'Remember that instruction is 
the process of putting information into the person - it 
literally means "to build into; whereas education, in the 
sense o' the latin word from which it is derived - educere 
"to lead forth connotes much more responsibility 
for socialization. The social function of education 
formal or informal in any society is to introduce the 
youngster to the founding myths and rituals that bind 
together those who share a common practice and doctrine 
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and to* shape their persona3,itias to conform to certain 
ideal types. The introduction^ in modern societies, of the 
teacher into this process of socialization at increasingly, 
earlier ages and v;ith.a broader social range of children 
requires attention to the questions of who explicates the 
values and how does society determine that they are 
properly taught? 

All of these questions remain to be answered and 
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each of them has an urgency for answering. In a deep sense, 
they are all part of that wonderful yet maddening character- 
istic of American education and of the culture v/hich has 
produced it - the faith in a process rather than in any 
particular product or attained result. As a colleague of 
mine recently observed, social problems in Europe lead to 
revolutions v;hile in this country v;e attempt to solve the 
problem by inventing a new course into the curriculum. 

Until we imderstand- the art as well as the science of 
teaching, more courses are hardly the ansv/er. 



SU^LMARY OF DISCUSSION FOLLavING FR/\NCIS lANNI'S 

A major portion of tho cliscussion follov/ing 
lanni’s papar focused on the problem of creating conditions 
under v/hich the teacher can function in a more creative and 
innovative capacity. lanni indicated that a prime difficulty 
derives from the way in v/hich the teacher's role is defined. 
First there are a number of functions in addition to actual 
teaching taken on by schools , and for one reason or another^ 
many of these functions have come to be defined as part, cf 
the teacher's job. .Thus teachers must also be custodians^ 

^ e*cc. One solution then is to use other 
kinds of individuals as v/ell as machines to relieve the 
teacher of many •‘secondary* responsibilities. 

Secondly, the teacher's role has been defined 
as one which allows only for teaching. Witness the fact 
that any outside income-producing activity is called moon- 
lighting, Unlike all other professions teaching is one 
in v/hich all of the teachers time is spent in the classroom; 
teachers are provided with neither the time nor the environ- 
ment for planning, thinking or undertaking any other 
activities which nurture professional grov/th. lanni 
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suggested that v/hat v/e need instead j a situation allowing 
for part-time teaching, the rest of the teacher's time 
being devoted to non-teaching activities providing 

opportunity for professional grov/th outside the educational 
system,' 
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Jencks commented on the incongruity between 
speaking on- the one hand of increased professionalization, 
which he sasmad to associate with increased specialization, 
and of encouraging teachers to engage in a range of • 

. activities outside the classroom, 

« 

lanni, hov/ever, v/as not talking about increased 

specialization in its narrov/est sense, but rather the 

type of professionalization represented by the conference 

participants themselves — a professionalism that allows 

varied activities of many dimensions v/ithin a particular 
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job. In this context teachers might undertake any variety 
of vocations or avocations during their non-teaching time 
on the job research, social work, government activity, 
etc. This suggests also that individuals v/ho hold jobs 
outside the educational establishment might profitably be 
granted some released time for teaching so that there v/ould 
be a tv70-way flov/ of individuals between the ^^1^'ools and 
institutions outside the educational establishment. 

Thus, as Diamond commented, "any professional- 
has to be more than a reduction to a particular function. 

It is one of the critical problems of all modern organiza- 
tion, It*s a question of enriching one's experience in 
9®ri®j^3lly in order to be a more effective person and 
also, therefore a more effective teacher both on the f orna 1 
and informal level," 
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THE CULTURE OF POVERTY 



Oscar Lewis 
The Story of Catin 

• I speak God's truth. I am just a little girl, 

nine years old, and don't know much but I do know that 
I love Arturo, Grandma, Crucita and mami very much. 

Mami.is gpod and gives me love. She says all the time, 

"I have my children. I am not alone. I don't abandon 
my children." That's why,' when I grow up, i want to be 
a doctor or a chambermaid. So when I work and earn 
money. I'll put it in the bank and give mami the bank 
book so she can take out what she wants. Then I'll send 
Arturo and Quigue and I'll buy mami furniture and 
everything. This furniture we have is no good. 

I'd like to be happy like other girls and have 
a papa so that when mami gets sick she can run and tell 
him. I love my mama and will never leave her alone. 

And neither will she leave me. 

I am a good girl. I am clean, I sweep, I do 
everything, and I behave myself. I mind others, obey my 
teacher and all that. I don't ask my mama to buy me 
things.. I say to mami in a nice way, "Mami, are you going 
to buy me that dress?" If she can't, then she doesn't 
buy it. The nuns say that's how you have to be good. 

The boys say I am pretty, that I have pretty hair 
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but I think I am ugly. What I would like now is to get 
this leg of niine cured. 

Benedicto said to me, “Don't you worry. One 
of these days we're going to take you to the hospital and 

have you fixed up." Mami says so, too. But I am afraid 

of the doctor and I don't want to missS school. So, what 
I do is go to church a lot so I'll be cured. 

. The things is, I am a coward. I'm afraid of the 

hospital. I'd rather stay home. I'm afraid they will 
stick a needle in me and open me with a knife. The only 
way they will ever be able to catch me and give me an 
injection is if they get me when I am asleep. They told 
ine they were going to take X-rays and I got so nervous 
you could hear my teeth chattering. Toya came over right 
away and said, "Did they cut your leg?" I was afraid I 
was going to die and then they would pull out ail my guts. 
That's what they do in the hospital. They cover you with 
a sheet and .put you in a coffin and bury you. Nobody ever 
sees you again after you are buried. 

I cry when mami gets an attack and goes to the 
hospital, because I have to stay with the children. That 
Toya doesn't obey me and begins pestering me. Mami tells 
her to do something and she doesn't do it. When she be- 
haves badly I smack her in the face. Mami doesn't want 
me to hit her, but I do it so she won't be calling me nasty 
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names. I*m tired of taking care of the children and it 
makes me mad. 

# ■ • 

If my cousin Gabriel stays over it's even worse. ■ 

If mami leaves a sausage, Gabi and Toya eat the whQle thing. 
They eat all the bread, and when mami comes home I am the 
one who gets all the blame. That's why I smack Gabi in 
the face, too. That child is a big rascal. When I go 
to his house he doesn't want me ±o touch anything. Auntie 

Flora says to him, "Whatever is here is for everybody, not 
just for you." 

That boyi One day I dreamed that Auntie died 
and Uncle wanted. the things in the house for himself and 
he brought his girl friend Leila there. But I told Leila 

A 

no# she couldn't have the tings. Then, right away Gabi 
came and said# “Flora told me that nobody was going to get 
those things." 

And so I said to him, "Look, Gabi, you get out 
of here! Those things are not yours. Auntie told me way 
back to take care of them." That child is always butting 
in. 

What I would like is to go back to Puerto Rico. 

I am going to tell mami that when school is over we should 
leave. They don't cure her here and the doctors are making 
her nervous. In Puerto Rico they will cure her. Then she 
could go back to work. She can't do that here because she 

o 
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is in the hospital so much. She says that when I am a. big 
girl and she is working, she is going to buy us real pretty 
clothes. 

My own mother is bad. She has about a hundred 
children. She gives some away and the others she neglects. 

She dresses herself up real pretty but the children go 
around the house with shit in their pants. 

They say that a man who lives with my mama was 
my papa and that he gave her a beating for mistreating me 
and so she threw me against the drainpipe and broke my leg. 
That's why mami asked her for me. Mami wanted me and asked 
her for my clothes and took me to a hospital. She says that 
she alone is my mama and Arturo is my papa. 

I remember that we were living in the country 
with Arturo. Mami and Arturo used to fight there. He 
would hit her hard becciuse she didn't listen to him. That was 
why we left and went to La Esmeralda. Arturo was paying for 
the room but one day mami began to fight with him and she 
picked up a knife and went after him. We took it away 
from her. Arturo left but he came back a few days later. 

Then mami went to work in don Camacho's bar. 

She worked selling, collecting the money and serving the 
tables.. She sold rum. She worked and paid the rent and 
Arturo took care of us. He would get up at one to go to the 
store and he brought us lunch. Then he would go for Quique 
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and let him play in the street. Mami continued in the 

♦ 

♦ 

life and she would leave us with Arturo. 

I remember mam‘i*s dead husband, Tavio. He was 
very good to me. He gave me a very pretty dress. He was very 
strong, taller than mami,' and he could jump the fence with- 
out hurting himself or anything. But one day he went out 
with his friend to get some things for mami ... a lot 
of things all of gold . . . Then when he was coming out, 
they were waiting for him and they shot him. I think he 
used to go out to steal, because that's what Mami said. 

That's when mami's attacks first began. She 
loved him very much, just like Arturo. The funeral was 
real pretty. We still have some pictures of the funeral. 

Afteirward don Camacho used to come to La Esmeralda, 
but I didn't know him well because he would be in the living 
room in Grandma's house. What I know is that don Camacho 
was an old man with a house and a wife. But he was real 
rich and had. bars on every street. 

Simplicio began to work for don Camacho, too, 
because he got married to Flora. I knew Flora when she 
lived with Pontanez. I used to go there, but Fontanez 
didn't like me because I would come to tell Flora that 
Uncle wanted to talk : to her. 

I remember once I saw Simplicio giving Alvaro's 
wife some beer and I went and told Grandma. Fernanda and 
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Flora v/ent over there and started a big fight! Alvaro's 
vife hid because Auntie was* going to kill her. Then Uncle 
took a bat and was going* to beat me, but mami came and 
started to fight with him. 

After that don Camacho paid the fares for all of 
us to go to New Jersey — Simplicio, too. We v;ent to live 
with Felicita; who was the Edmundo then. Edinundo made a 
lot of faces over that. He always had a long face, Simplicio 
Flora, Felicita and all the children were living there, .except 
Felicita 's tv;ins, Angelito and Gabi, who stayed with Grandma 
in Puerto Rico. 

One day in Fela's house I went through the. bedroom 
and Fela was naked and so was Emundo. Pela began laughing 
and I said to her, "You shameless thing," and I went out. I 
told mami but she didn't say anything. And then Felicita 
made fun of mami ; So we did it back at her and Quique said, 

*‘I have to defend her, she is our mama . " 

Mami took a room and we began living in that other 
house. It was a -real big one and mami v/orked right there. 

She kept on working and began to live v;ith Eddy, He v;as 
all right. But I hate all the husbands mami takes and I 
don't call them " papa " or anything. Once he started to 
fight with mami and she went and burned him 

On my birthday they made a party . That was when 
mami v;ent crazy. The day of my party there was such a . 

fight that mami was screaming. She gets very nervous. She 



was. very pretty that day and they Icnocked her earrings off. 
There was a nice glass door there and they smashed it and 
everything else. Mami was biting the man, so he hit her 
and Cru2j grabbed a knife. Mami got nervous and began 
screaming, "Get out of here or I'll kill you!" And she 
nearly did. Well, he left. 

They took my mami to the hospital in a car and left 
her there. The thing is she can't. stand it if she gets hit 
in the head very many trmes and she was in the crazy house 
for tv 7 o months. They took everything . av;ay from her in the 
crazy house, her v/atch and all. 

Eddy used to go to see her, and Crucita, too. We 
used to peek in and see her through the window. The 

all barred up, because she threw out everything 
they gave her. 

We stayed with Crucita, v;ho was good to us. At 
lunchtime she fried us eggs and gave us potatoes with sweet 
sauce; and fbr dinner she made soups and everything, Crucita 
wasn't working outside, as there v;as a man by the name of 

Jorge Luis who v/as in love with her and bought her ev€3:y- 
thing. 

Crucita wanted to go back to Puerto Rico and 
abandon us. She. had her ticket and money. Then they got a 
ticket for mami , too, while she was in the hospital, and 
Crucita got tickets for us and we all went to Puerto Rico 



When we were in the airplane, I said to Crucita, 
“Comb, my nianii nicely." Grandma v;as glad to see us. She 
v/as living v/ith Hector when this happened. Grandma made a 
special vow and that was why mami got cured. So then mami 
began working for don Camacho again. He gave her money and 
mami rented a room. 

Arturo used to take care of us. He is really nice 
and I love him and he loves me. I had a lovely photo of him, 
and Emilio, Crucit.a's husband, tore it up. He thought.it 
was some sweetheart of Crucita's. 

Then, I don't know, but when mami came here to New 
York she left me behind. She said she didn't have the fare 
for me but only for Sarita and Toya and I had to stay but 
• that she would come for me later. Quigue didn't go either, 
because he didn't want to. 

Well, so I stayed. In the daytime I v;as at Nanda's 
house. It v;as good there because Hector was nice to me He 
worked and bought the food and she would cook a great big 
potful for everybody. She would give some to Arturo and 
to Eufemia, the next-door neighbor. I nte a lot, but Grand- 
ma always gave me plenty. One day she took one of those 
short sticks and beat me with it because a neighbor had hit 
me and I had scratched her. I wasn't going to let her get 
av;ay with it. I hit right back. So they came and told 
Grandma. I got sick v/ith a fever. I would get asthma and 
I v;as alv;ays catching cold. That's v;hy I am so skinny. 



Fomanda didn t pay any attention to me at tliat 
time because she was in love with Junior. That is why I 
hate Junior. I don't lihe him; I love Hector. When 
Hector went to work, Fernanda would open the window and 

begin whistling. "VTho are you whistling to?” I v;ould say 
to her. 

"Junior," she answered. 

"What if Hector catches you?” I'd ask her. 

On ^anksgivinq . Hector boughtNanda a roast 
turkey, and he gave it to her and said, "For you, negra," 
And would you believe it, but that afternoon v;hen he came 
back from work he found Junior and Fernanda kissing. So 

Junior left and I V7ent to his house and said to .him, "T'Thy 
don't you go away?" 

Crucita v;ent and said to him, "Junior, V7hy don't 
you go away? Can’t you see she loves Hector more? Because 
when she's broke Hector gives her money." 

^ ®i®pb with Arturo and Quigue. i didn't stay 
at Fernanda's because when she got drunk there was no 
living with her. She would put on pants and begin dancing 
and carrying on and Crucita pulling at her to try to make 

her stop. There was no living with her when she was like 
that. 

Arturo- lived alone. He says he doesn't marry 
because Tnami is his v;ife. He didn't dare bring many women 
around because of Quigue and me , I would knock on the door 
real loud and say, "Arturo, let me in. It's nighttime." 







When he didn't open, I would go looking for Quique and he 
would come back v;ith me and say, " Papi , open up, it's me 
and Catin. It's raining." It wasn't really but he said 
it just so he would let me in. If he. didn't open, Quique 
would climb over the house and go in through a window . 

One time I had to throw that drunk Pucha out of 
there. I said to he:5 "You get out of this house. You 
don’t live here and can't give orders." I got her out but 
she gave me a slap, a real hard one. Crucita heard and 
came right over. I was crying and she spoke real nasty’ to 
Pucha.- Pucha is a fresh one and that is why Crucita 
insulted her and bav;led her out. 

Finally Nanda left Hector. It happened on a day 
v/hen we were eating at Crucita 's house. Arturo was very 
warm and Quique was sweating, so we moved to the bench out- 
side to eat. Hector came and caught Nanda and Junior 
kissing and said, "Vbat fine thing this is!" So right then 
and there Nanda pulled out a Gem she had, broke it into 
pieces and cut Hector. Arturo jumped in and held her to 
stop the fight. They were going to send Nanda to jail but 
Hector didn't want that. I kept quiet because there were 
a lot of people around. 

t 

Arturo left for the country and we went to live 
in Crucita 's house. Bendito , but Crucita didn’t have money. 
She had so many things to pay for and the sick baby to take 
care of. The little house was so small. 
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Then Crucita lived with Alejandro. He was good. 

■ .He bought Crucita a bed and I slept with her. VIhen he 

came off the ship he would give everything to Crucita and * 
tell her to go and pay the grocery bill and buy whatever 
• she wanted. It was fine, except that Emilio still loved 
her and always hept spying on her. He came to Crucita 's at 
night to fight. "\Vhy do you open the door for him?" I asked 
her. "He threatens you with a gun but that's nothing to you. 
If I were you I v/ouldn't open the door." 

• • 

Crucita is lame. They are going to send her to 
New York to see if she can't be cured, but she doesn't want 
to leave the children v;ith anybody. I feel sorry for her 
and V 7 ould like to see her again. She was really nice and 
would play with us and everything. I would cal?. Angelito 
and Quique and tell them to get together a gang because 
Crucita was waiting to play v^ith us. So we would go there 
and she v;ould tell us all to line up to play hide-and-seek 
or whoever- touches-'this-wins . I'd run and run and v;in. 

Once a fight started because Quique called me 
cripple, even though he doesn't like it when they say that 
to Crucita. A kid was saying it to her and Quique punched 
him in the mouth. Angelito held the boy and Quique punched 

f 

him. Crucita said, "If he calls me cripple again he better • 
get away because my nephew vjill beat him up." 

But Quique teased me by calling me "cripple." 

He likes cats and has a lot of them. So I told him that 
if he called me "cripple" again I would throw out his cats 

and he said, "0,K. , I won't call you 'cripple' any more." 
o 
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Crucita was the one who bought things for me. 

Mairti sent Fernanda money but I never saw any of it- Fernanda 
wanted it for Junior. Crucita put me in school and I liked 
it very much, I was going into the second grade, and 
Felicita v;as still saying I didn't knovj how to write, that 
Gabi was the one who knev;. But I was good in school. The 
teachers hit me only once. Crucita would fix up my clothes 
to go to school and so did my Grandma . Nanda would buy me 
mv uniforms . Once she said to me,. "Catin, go and pawn, this 
chain for me. You have to go to school tomorrow and you 
have ho shoes." 

It v;as Saturday and Arturo had not come for me 
that day. Arturo came for, me on Saturdays and brought me 
back on Sunday. VJhen I v;as going to pavm the chain, Emilio 
went to Crucita *s house to* beat Grandma. Emilio owned a 

gun and he had traded it with Hector for a knife, "You’re 

« 

a no-good bum , " Nanda said to Emilio and he hit her. I put 
down the money I got for the chain and went for Auntie. I 
knocked' ana knocked, and in a minute the police were there 
and they caught Emilio v;ith that long knife he had, Arturo 
and nearly everybody came to see, Crucita did, too. 

What happened was that Hector gave Emilio the 
knife to kill Junior. Hector didn't v;ant to get into 
trouble , so he sent Emilio. And Emilio said, "All right, 
if I get into trouble , you will too. I know you're a good 
man, Hectorl You treat my children good," So Emilio was 
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looking for Junior. But Junior v/ent running home and Hector 
said, ‘M‘11 get even for this sliced-up face of mine. That's 
how she is, my negra l “ 

Look hov; nice Hector is. He told Nanda about the 
job at dona Ofelia's. Otherwise Nanda wouldn't have gotten 
it. Sometimes I used to go over there to help Nanda serve 
the tables, and wash the dishes and scrub. After Nanda 
served all the people and everything, v;e V7ould shut the door 
tight and sit dovm to eat ourselves . Then we would clean off 
the tables and all that. 

I can say that Crucita never beat me. But Fernanda 
did. ^^hen I got home from school, Crucita would send me to 
wash Chuito's diaiDers. I liked doing it. And she would fix 
my clothes for me and all so that I would be neat and clean . 
Crucita loves children, but just imagine, Emilio nearly took 

her little girl av;ay from her I 

« 

Once there was a real big fight in Papo's place. 

\^at happened was that Gladys came to Cruz's house once and 
Alejandro fell in love v;ith her, but Gladys is a cov/ard and 
doesn't fight fair. Luckily, Fela and a friend mixed in and 
defended Cruz. You see, Gladys v;as carrying on with Alejandro. 

"I knew Alejandro before you did," Crucita told her. 
"We knew him before anybody here. If you think you're going 
to get him, you better beat it right now . " 

The next day Auntie Fela went out on the street 
singing, and when she passed by on the side where Gladys* 
house is, they tried to hit her with a bottle. Auntie Fela 



fought back, though. They took a punch at her but she 
ducked; and it. hit a friend of Auntie Felals, but he 
grabbed her and held her back. Then Crucita got in it and 
said, "Drop that bottle I I knov; my husband is in there. 

You can have him I" 

. ;; 

And that ’is. how life went along there. 

Felicita spent all her time picking up men, and 
she would say to me, "Put the children to bed for me and 
1*11 give you money." She didn't pay Crucita anything for 
talcing care of the children at night and that was why 
Crucita got angry. Because she can't work much on account 
of being lame. She v;as always fighting v;ith her sister 
because Fela negiected the children . Cruz spoke real 
rough to her. "Great ^’/hore, why don't you attend to your 
children , " she would say . Taking care of those children 
of Felicita 's was killing me. I was so skinny that I hardly 
had any strength to do anything. And I v/as so nervous I 
couldn't even pick up Chuito because I was afraid I would 
drop him. Then one day when I was coming out of church 
v/ith a lot of people around, Felicita got hold of me and 
slapped me. She always does things like that so people will 
talk about us. 

Arturo and his son once wanted to take me to the 
country. cSiirpa is Arturo's son and he has a little girl 
who looks like Sarita, and a very pretty wife, I said yes, 
yes, I wanted to go. Because there is a rowboat there that 
belongs to him and a long bridge, I ride in the boat and 



jump in the river. Arturo made a little playhouse for us 
and vje used to climb up on top of it. At this house he 
v;ould be having us ride- horseback or be bathing us in the 
river or playing with us. He is very good. I would like 
mami and Arturo to get together again, but she doesn’t 
want to because, she said, he is black. 

So that is hov7 things v/ere when I was sleeping 
one day in Crucita’s house. At about one in the morning 
there was a- knock on the door and it was mam i . She hugged 
me right away, I didn’t see Sarita but I heard her talk- 
ing English: “ Mami, come over here .” and ” Mami, your friend . 
Mami didn’t know any English, though. 

Mami stayed at Crucita’s house. She v;ent to 
visit Hector and v/hen she saw his cut-up face, she got 
furious. ’‘How did that happen?” she v;anted to know. 

’’Your mama. But that’s nothing, she’s my negra, ” 
he told her. Then Leonor, the v;ife he has now, came out 
and gave him a shove. So Hector kicked her and she hit 
Gabi. Mam i said to her, "beonor, if you beat that child, 
you are going to get into trouble, because he is my nephew. 
If you touch him, you are going to have to settle with me” 

The next day mami asked me vjhat Cruz said about 
her. "Nothing," I told her. "Cruz said you got attacks of 
hot pants." 

"Oh, that’s nothing. Don’t pay any attention." 

I told mami I wanted to go back with her, that I 
was tired of Puerto Rico and didn't v;ant to live there. 
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I said I v;as dying because Grandma hit me all the time, and 
♦ 

I couldn't hold out much longer. told me • v;as a 

good thing she came to ‘see me. So than I to3.d Cruz and . 
she said, "Don't go. You’re in school. Soledad v/ill come 
again next year and you can leave with her then . " 

I said to her, "No, I’m leaving. I have to learn 

English. I must learn I" 

"X'Jrite me,"Crucita said. I would but I don’t "know 
her address'. 

The trip v/as all a blank. I got airsick. Mien 
I came to, they were saying, "Fasten your seat belts. We 

are about to land." I aslced mami where we vrere going, but 

• • 

she didn’t say anything. 

VThen we came out Benedicto was there, but I didn t 
recognize him. I kept looking hi;.- over because Toya called 

him papi . 

"Toya, don’t be calling him pap,i. That's not 
your papa ," 1 told her. Toya's real ps^ is Tavio. 

"Yes, he is my papa , " she said. 

VJhen v;e got to the house I asked mami, Mann, 



v;ho is he?" 






"That's my husband," she said. 




"Husband? Oh. 


I'm going out, mami. 


I can’t 


take that." I told her. 


So I went outside and 


ate a piece 



of cake. 



York. 



I cried all the time when I first came to New 
It was the beginning of the cold v;eather and I 

I missed Arturo and kept calling for him. 



didn't like it. 
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At night I couldn't sleep. I missed Chito, too. 

♦ 

♦ • 

Benedicto never did anything to me. But it's 
that I hate all the husbands mami ever had. And he beats 
niami. He stays out all night and they fight over that a 
lot. Mami gets furious and beats him. One time he was 
going to punch mami . and she ducked and he hit his fist on 
a drawer . Then he said to her, " Ay , Soledad, fix up my 
hand for me." 

"Brop deadJ she told him. 

I • loved that. Mami had got the better of him. 

I hate Benedicto because he says that if I keep on hanging 
out in the street he is going to send me back to Puerto 
Rico. That is v;hy, when he is around, I lock myself in 
the bathroom and don't come out. The thing is, he beats 
mami and drives her crazy. He punches her so hard he 
knocks her against the wall. 

I keep saying to mami , "Let's go to Puerto Rico 
to Arturo, heave Benedicto, because one of these days he's 
going to hit you and kill you." But she doesn't listen to 
me. So let her stay with him! 

"When I am big, I am going to say to Benedicto, 
"How much money do you v/ant to leave my mami ?" Then I'll 
send for Arturo and Quique, If Arturo is around when 
Benedicto tries to take advantage of mcimi or if he grabs 
us and smashes us against the floor, he won ' t get av/ay with 
it. 



I don't )aiov7 why, but once there v/as trouble . 

♦ 

♦ • 

and maini sent me over to Uncle Simplicio's house. I 
slept, on the caucho there and Flora tooh me to Delancey 
Street. I put on shorts and washed the bathroom and 
scrubbed and v;ashied dishes for her. Then, when Flora 
began to v;orh, I came bach home. But nov/, since Gabriel 
is there, they don't want me, I say to him, "Uncle, can 
I go for the v;eelcend? " But he won't let me. VJhen Gabriel 
isn't here, .though, he does want me. That's the things 
Nov; v;hen he. wants to tahe me home,* I tell him I vzon't go 
v/ith him. "You v;ant Gabriel?" I say to him. "Then stick 
v/ith your Gabriel," 

I beat Gabriel because he hits me. If he hits 
me, I am not just going to take it. He is a very nice- 
looking boy and thinks he is Superman . The only difference 
is, everybody loves Superman and I hale Gabriel, Uncle is 
always buying him a coat and everything, and telling me 
what a good boy he is. He never stops tal%lng about it. 

He took him to Pennsylvania tv^ice already but he wou.ldn*t 
take me. It doesn't matter though, because mami is going 
to take me any day now. 

Uncle is no saint. He doesn't gamble because he 
knows they might arrest him. He drinks, though, and has 
girls. He is in love with the little girl' from across 
the street. "Let's you and me kiss," he says to her. 
"Gatin, cover your eyes. Cover your eyes." And he goes 
chasing her around the table, I know he tries to make love 
to that little girl. Then she gets mad and says, "If papa 



knev/ you vjere trying to kiss me . • . I am going to tell 
my papa » *' Simplicio is no saint, even though he tries to 
make people think he is. 

I don't like to play with anybody, just mani . We 
jump rope, but mam i comes home late from work. I don't 
have many girl friends. Those friends of min’- just give a 
person trouble . 

One day they said that mami is a whore. I 
ansv;ered right back, "Isn't your mama one, -too? She picks 
up men- and takes money from then . " . • 

Right av7ay, Aida says to me, "No, she never does 

that." 

; "Oh, no, never'." I said to her, "Wait till she 

sends you outside with the baby so she can get the money 
from the men. But don't v/orry, I'm going to tell mami now. 

So I went and told her,. " Mami , Aida. says you're a 
v.?hore and pick, up men." Mami went to Aida's mama and said 
to her, "Say, tell Aida 1'^ not a whore." Then she v;ent 
and locked herself in the house and right away she got an 
attack. She can't have bad things happen to her because 
she gets that way and can ' t speak or breathe . She throws 
herself on the floor and bites her tongue. She wants to 
bite it off. 

• _ » 

They say that mami. goes to men's houses but mami 
says, "Nobody can say anything about me because I do it so 
my children can eat." 
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I feel sorry for mami . I vish she wasn’t in trouble 
with anybody. Let "her not talk to Rosalia because that old 
woman has a longer tongue than I. Rosalia is the one to 
blame for everything that happens because she introduces men 
to my mami and then gets her into trouble . I think she told 
Benedicto that mami was in love with Elf redo. 

One day I went looking for mami . and they told me, 
"Your mama is at Elfredo’s house." 

I acted innocent and said, "IVho is. Elf redo? I • 
don’t' know him, ". I -was afraid on account of Benedicto 
because they fell in love in his house behind his back. 

Elf redo says he doesn’t beat v;omen and I like men like that. 
Elfredo brought us records and played them . Benedicto came 
and saw them so I took and gave them back to Elfredo. "Here, 
Elfredo," I said, "take them so rnami won’t have trouble . " 

Right now we have to take advantage because 
Benedicto has a lot of money. He came back from the ship 
with it. I am going to tell ‘mami to ask him to get the 
television out of the punchoff so that when I come home from 
school I can sit on the couch and take a rest watching 
television . 

Yesterday I told mami that Benedicto was talking . 
English to Rosalia. They just said a few v;ords but I went 
and tf 'Jo mami because she gets mad when he speaks English. 

My mama hates English. So she said, "Listen, go tell 
Benedicto to come here," 
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^'Then Benedicto came he said about me, "That, child 
should have her tongue cut off. One of these days she’s 
going to get us all put in jail." 

Elf redo and mami kept seeing each other, but mami 
wanted him to give her money and buy her things whether he 
wanted to or not. He would say to her, "Wait a moment I 
Take it ^asy, daughter, I haven't collected yet." 

One time mami slapped Elfredo because she saw him 
with a woman.. Then she got very nervous and had an attack, 
Elfredo stopped coming around to the house and I said, 
"Elfredo got married." Mami told me he v;as not married and 
to stop coming around with gossip. 

The thing.* is that Elfredo knew that mami was in 
love with the Colombian and I think Benedicto did, too. 

It's Rosalia's fault, because she told mami that this 

• t 

Colombian v/as nice and so he gave mami the eye and invited 
us to the movies, 

I gave mami a dirty look and later I said to her, • 

" Mami . is that man going to the movies with me? I won't 

go. You know I don't like Colombians." 

When mami is in love she acts different. She 

stays out in the street. I think she is going to stop 

going with men because she has these attacks. If she is 

• . \ 

going to have bad times with men, she better leave them. 

Oh, my Lord I I want her to leave them. 
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Imagine, that Colombian left mami in the lurch. 
Every few minutes mami would tell me to go see if he was 
coming. And I would answer, **0h, mami ! I'm not your 
servant-. I'm not going to be on the lookout for him. I 
wish all Colombians would drop dead." So she grabbed me 
and hit me. She gave me two slaps in the face in front of 
Uncle. 

Mami was even going to poison herself on accorit. . 
of him. She was lying back on the couch when she called me 
and said, "Catin, bring me 'a glass of water, I am going to 
take these pills to poison myself, " 

I gave her the water and ran out yelling and 
crying. X'Jhen I came back she didn't open her eyes any more 
or answer, or anything. They called the ambulance and 
took her away. We stayed v;ith the lady next door but they 
brought mami back right away and she was well. 

I am afraid that if Benedicto comes back there 
is going to be trouble here. Rosalia might tell him about 
mami and the Coloinbian . The thing is that they lie down 
in mami ' s bed and we get into the bed in the other room. 

I have seen them kissing. Yes, that's the truth. If 
Benedicto goes after mami and hits her, I' am not going to 
talk to. any of them again. 

What I would like to see is Uncle beat up 
Benedicto. If the police came he could say, "This man 
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began beating my sister and I just defended her." And 
he could bring mami as a witness and nothing would happen. 

Mami put me in' school nov/, and it's better there. 

I can learn English. I love to talk English. After I know 
hpw, I can talk in English and she won't knov; what I am 
saying. 

I. have been here for a long time already and so 
I am forgetting Spanish. English is what comes into my 
head. In school, I want to say " Ven aca " and what comes 
out is "Come on.,'." Mami says that if I learn to talk 
English she'll beat me. But I tell her I v;ould love to 
learn English. I start talking to Sarita and mami says 
to me, "Listen, you shut that mouth. You are not going to 
talk English around here." She gets very mad. 

So I tell her, "But, mami . I have to learn to talk 
English, because if I don't I'll get left' back in school." 

-Mami says, "I hate the Americans but not the 
ones who speak Spanish." 

Mami didn't want to buy me a notebook I needed 
for school. I began to .:ry but then I stopped. She just 
left and didn't even listen to me. That's why they gave 
me P. And at home the kids ; throve my things, around and I 
can't find anything. Now I can't find my pencil case. 

The schools are better here. They mistreat you 
in the. schools in Puerto Rico. Mrs. Guerra, my teacher in 
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Puerto Rico, was a bully and made me bneel do\\7n and all. 

♦ 

♦ , 

If you come late here they leave you alone, but in Puerto 
Rico you have to go to the stupid principal . They grab the 
children by the hair there and they don’t let you play. 

They tell you to go to the bathroom and come right back. 

1 

j Not here. Here they let you play a lot and the lunches 

1 

are better. They give fresh milk and all kinds of fruit. 
That's .why I like school better .here. 

But the children here are v;orse than the ones in 
Puerto Rico." They bully me. They muss my hair and one 
girl scratched me and Sarita and didn't let us eat. But 
that doesn't matter. If that girl hits me I hit her back. 

I have tv/o good hands and I can hit back. But believe me, 

I used to be afraid. When I got home I told my mother and 
she said not to be such a dummy . , . that whoevever hit 
me*, I should hit back. Since that time I don't let any- 
body hit me any more. 

Vfhen I grow up I am going to get even v/ith all 
of them. I v;ant to go back to Puerto Rico, but only after 
I know English so as not to talk Spanish to anybody. Not 
even to mami . I will talk to her in English. I'll call 
her "Mother." As I won't know much Spanish, I will take 
somebody v;ith me and I will pay their fare just for them 
to speak Spanish for me. And so. I'll tell this friend 
of mire who speaks Spanish, "Tell my grandma to leave Junior 

I 
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because. Junior won't do her any good." 

Then I'll go to Hector's and I’ll tell him, 

• • 

"Don't worry. Hector." Hector knows English. He is a 
merchant marine and the merchant marine know a lot of 
English. So I v/ill be able to talk to Hector and he v;ill 
understand. I will say to him, "Don't worry. Hector. One 
of these days. Grandma is going to leave Junior and go 
back to you. Mami is coming over here to fix it up," 

I am going to tell Junior's mama , too, "Novj 
look, dona Ce lest ina, tell your son to go look for some- 
body else, and that Nanda is not young. So let Junior 
leave her, because I can't keep on spending money to be 
coming here." Kaybe Celestina v/ill tell him, because she 
used to hate Nanda. 

Oh, hov; Grandma will cry v;hen I get hold of her 
and say, "X^en v;e v/ere little, you didn’t want to take 
care of us. Now you can't be with Simplicio because he is 
with me in Nev/ York." 

And if Simplicio is there. I'll say to him, 
"Listen, Simplicio, tell your mama to forget about me, I 
didn't come to see her. I just came to see Crucita." 

And then I'll go to Crucita 's and I'll say, 
Crucita, do you remember how it used to be. Sure you 
remember. You don't know English, Crucita, but come to 
New York and I will help you take care of the children. 



You'll live v.*ith mami . You know, 1*11 give you a room for 



•yourself and for Anita and Chuito." 

Benedicto has to fix up this house and hot keep 
it like a dump. We have money in the bank. This is a 
good house. VJhen mami fixes it up it is as pretty as it 
can be. The bad thing is that the neighbors don*t let you 
sleep and those children turn the place upside down . That 
Toya has her bed all rotted out with pee and that makes 
mami mad. 

. Oh, my Lord I If only mami wouldn't get any more 
* • • • 

of those attacks. She gets the attacks more on account of 
Benedicto than anything else. It's because he wants to 
use her like she V7as a servant. "'Soledad, put my shoes on 
for me. Soledad, my shirt. Soledad, go buy me this." He 
orders her and orders her and mami ' copi * t v;alk much. And 
how they fight: One day mami was going out and Benedicto 

had to go somev;here too. So mami told him, "I'll be back 
when you are, because I'm not going to be shut in the 
house here by myself." 

So he said to her, "Who gives the orders? You 

or me?" 

"Me/' mami said to hitn, "because you are not my . 
husband any more." 

Sc he grabbed her and punched her and mami pulled 
a knife and was going to stick him with it but he held her 



off. Mami nearly Tcilled me iDecause he grabbed me and 

♦ 

shoved me in between the two of them. He tried to cover 
himself with Sarita, too. He hates us both. Mami would 
have killed him if he hadn't covered himself with us. Then 
Benedicto tried to get the knife away from her and tried to 
bend her hand until finally the knife stuck in his finger, 

"I cut my ov;n self/' he said. • 

.1 called him a liar and Toya called him a fairy, 
a son of a whore, and all kinds of bad things. I felt like 
taking "that cover off the knife and sticking it through his- 
head. It is a strong thing and if you stick it into some- 
body he dies. I wanted to stick it- into him, but I got 
into bed all nervous and shaking. 

This is the last time he is going to hit her, 
because if he does it again, I am going to stick a knife 
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into him so he can't take advantage of mami any more. Men 
are bad, all of them. There isn't a single good one. That’s 
why, v/hen I grow up, I am not going to get married. I am 
going to be a nun. That v;ay you can be alone and v;ork and 
earn a lot of money. 

Nearly every v;eek we go to the Pee House. That's 
what they call the movie theatre, because everybody pees on 
the floor. It's ^o\m Eagle Avenue and it's cheap. All it 

• ^ 4 

costs is a quarter. We go in at one o'clock and don't get 
back sometimes until ten when the pictures are good. 



Oh, how I like going to the movies v;ith mamil 
Because ni ami likes the funny pictures and enjoys herself. 
She laughs the most at Cuqui'ta. He is a man who dressed 
up like a woman. He puts on a dress and a v;ig and ribbons 
and he looks like a fat v/oman and he dances real nice. 

I like the one v;e sav; about Zorro. It was real 
good. Antonio Aguilar v/as in it and Antonio Aguilar's 
brother. He played Zorro. He had daughters and when they 
grew up they could ride horses and everything . So they 
grabbed the bad men, the rich ones, and took their money 
and gave it to the good ones, you knov7, the poor people 
the ones who send their children to school dirty and all 
that. I feel sorry for them. Then after that the father. 
Zorro, got old and they shot him with an arroi-;, but the 
daughters saved him. 

■When I grow up I w’^ould like to be one of the 
Zorras so when I go back to Puerto Rico I can put on the 
Zorro clothes and get a horse and begin helping the poor 
people and kill the rich ones. They have to get what's 
coming to them, and I will kill the crooks too. 



SUi#Lf^RY OF DISCUSSION i\FTiiR OSC/U< LblwIS PnP3R 



The discussion centered large ly a round three 
topics: the Puerto Rican' cultural background, anxieties 
and fears rising out of that background, and the problems 
of Puerto Rican children in school. 

In general, Osccir Lewis pointed out, Puerto Ricans 
have far more physical mobility than Negro slum dwellers; 
v/hile the latter are frequently locked into their ovm little 
world of the ghetto, Puerto Ricans tend to travel between 
the- island and .the -mainland a great deal. Some 3^ million 
Puerto Ricans make a million such trips every year, 
lev/is tended to think they v/ere thus "escaping their 
problems. •• though there v/as a sharp rebuttal that New YorSc 
slums are as much of a sev;er as Puerto Rico's, hence provide 
no escape, 

Iev7is was struck by the differences between Mexican 
and Puerto Rican slura dwellers. The former had far more 
sense of identity; perhaps because they had as a people, 
fought for their independence, Historical3,y , Indian 
civilization in Mexico resisted conquest to a degree 
unknown in Puerto Rico, Over a 3 00 year period, some 300, 000 
Spaniards had been absorbed, creating a specifically nev; 
Mexican culture, Puerto Ricans, on the other hand, had 
remained a colony of Spain for 400 years and, in 1898, 
when the US took over, had just about reached conimonv/ealth 
status. Thereafter, they were once again, subject to naked 



colonization, this time by an English-spaalcing cultura. 

The amount of cultural disintegration, furthermore, could 
be gauged by the relative disinterest Puerto Ricans have 
in their /African origins - unlike Cuba, v/here African 

Culture has been a subject of intense interest, 

« 

No one, of course, could deny the material progress 
of Puerto Rico made in the last. 20-25 ySars, but one should 
remember that this progress v/as unevenly distributed. 

The effect of this history was to create a deeply 
alienated people, a people , with little pride in themselves, 

Oscar Levels' material, it v/as felt, illustrated 
the basic fears, hates and deprivations of Puerto Rican 
slum children. Certainly the deepest fear in the nine-year 
old girl v/as that of death and illness. Recurrent themes 
also v/are: violence, lack of constancy in marriage and 
sajcuality, and the fear of being abandoned. Curiously 
enough, references to food v/are few. But all in al3., the 
humanity of these kids pierced through the terror and 
violence of their- lives, Paul Goodman v/ondared whether 
the large number of adult figures which entered into 
Catin*s life (as contrasted v/ith the usual pair important 
to a middle class child) did not intensify this comparative 
sense of v/hat is huitian, A slum child, he noted, can also 
be expected to see through certain kinds of frauds teachers 
try to put over on him, probably because of the "honesty" 




of his harsh background. The same background, on the other 
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hand, had institutionalized the child's family role into 

that of a nurse for sraaller children. These conditions 

# 
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not only prevented kids from doing things like homework, 
but also, in some cases, prevented a child from even knov^- 
ing how to play. 

The constant search for security in Catin and 
other slum .children, v/hich was both a personal and class- 
wide neurosis, drove her to school. It v/as- important to 
note that she felt that learning English provided some 
distance from her home. Other positive reinforcements 
motivating her to attend school were the relative kindness 
of the teachers and the school lunches. 

On the relationship of teachers to slum kiods, 
Goodman noted that teachers had frequently coma out of 
slum backgrounds themselves, though perhaps several 
generations back. As a result, they feared the kids and 
sought to defend themselves from them by dressing well, 
polishing their nails and so on. Furthermore, their fear 
of the kids drove them to be more punitive than they v/ould 
be with middle class kids. ("We must have discipline"). 
There was no v;ay of improving this tendency other than 
talking to teachers, one by one, and explaining the root 
of their behavior. The children, on the other hand, could 
be helped by making it possible for them to interact, not 
necessarily in a formal learning situation, v;ith "warm" 



adults. In such a setting, they might also coma to discover 
that they v/ere not unique in their suffering, that many other 
kids were going through the same thing. This discovery 
might tone do^/m their anxieties. 

No, someone said, the main thrust of the educational 
experience in school should not be to teach kids about slums, 

r 

That was prices ly why Catin wanted to go to school - to 
get av;ay from home. 

The point was refined not whether slum nor middle 
class children understand the uniqueness of their cultures, 
hence they must be taught the salient characteristics. 



SCIENCE OF TEi-iCHING 
Paul Goodman 

In a sense tharo cannot be teaching at all, 
since learning must start trom the learner *s intrinisic 
interest and need, which provides the energy for the 
Gestalt of v/hat is learned and assimilated as second— 
aature. Because of this, Carl Rogers denies that there 
can be teachers at all, though people do learn. 

Attempts at teaching — either to provide 
"motivation" or . to provide, experience not meeting 
intrinsic need — can be positively harmful. Children 
learn to spealc excellently v/here no formal attempt is 
made to teach, but parents and peers provide a milieu • 
Or coda that is picbed up because of ’ the' child’s need. 

On the other hand, teaching reading in many cases seems 
to prevent learning reading, and in the majority of • 
cases it results in superficial reading-skill.' and 
wooden writing. Likely most normal children, in not- 
underprivileged urban milieu, would pick up the reading- 
and-writing code any\-/ay by age 9 or 10, without formal 
teaching. 

To learning, the child brings; exploring, 
questions, aping, taking part, coping, sociability. 

"Teachers" can meet the child by answering 
questions, making environment fairly safe and capable. 
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making -it authentic and relevant to child life, providing 
good personal models, and also being sociable. 

There is no need at all for a pre-set "curriculum" 
in the elementary years (to age 12); trying to meet the 
child's developing interests is sufficient. The important 
task is not to motivate but to avoid discouraging the 
child's intrinsic motivations. 

Types of "Teaching" 

1, Training — processing — instruction (in the 
• • * 

sense of Skinner's operant conditioning): 

This is a process of excluding all alternative 
motion or motive (by isolation of punishment) that does not 
lead to the programmer's goal. Suffering inevitable 
defeat in his own desires, the subject identifies v;ith the 
experimenter and temporarily takes on his motions. 

Such conditioning is labile, and is lost at 
any negative re-enforcement, (So K. Goldstein), 

Contrast with second-nature learning, e.g, riding a 
bicyle, which is never lost 

Most successful examination-passing is to be 
interpreted as follows; the real-life situation of the 
student is the need to pass; what is "learned" is a means 
to this end, and is forgotten as soon as the need vanishes, 
(a) Sometimes incidental learning occurs 
during the training, when the program happens to touch on 
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•an intrinsic need. . My hunch is that vary many people who 
have really learned to read and write did so by being 
processed in the coda during the first' grades ^ and then 
really learning to read v;ith their ov/n books at their 
own pace and according to their ov/n interest. 

(b) Processing can also look like learning when 
it meets the intrinsic need to don the social uniform and 
be like the others, 

• • ■ ^ba most natural kind of learning is objective 

interest in a real enterprise. The "teacher" in this 
case is really providing an apprenticeship. 

In my opinion, at the secondary 3.evel (high school) 
the best method of "teaching" cultural subjects would be 
to provide many small real enterprises, like TV and radio 
stations, scientific labos, design offices, local news- 
papers, litt3,e theaters, etc,, where adolescents v/ould serve 
apprenticeships according to their choice, v/ith option to 
change from one to another. 

In this kind of learning, energy is provided by 
the desired v/orth of the product and by the animation 
of cooperation. The primitive integrated community as 
an example. 

3. Teaching of professions is a further stage of 
the same master-apprentice method. Hare the teacher 
must make a special effort to help the young apprentice, 
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for tha su]oject~mattar is too complicated simply to be 
picked up in the course- of carrying on tlia enterprise. 

V7hy does the professional make the effort? 

Noblesse oblige, erotic attachment to the young, and wish 
to have his ov/n professional identity continued in the 
profession, Vafolan said, contact v/ith the young in 
this sense keeps the professional uiidesiccated and 
relevant to new problems. 

Mother cooking and he3.ping the small child make 
a small pie. A- humanist explaining his appreciation of a 
poem. /f£ t t >: VT;- i s . 

4. Guru as teacher. The guru (e.g, Frank Lloyd 
Wright) confronts the young v/ith his ov;n reality, concerns, 
prejudices, as fact. He is a source of po\-7ar in the 
environment. The student's enery of learning in this 
confrontation is the fascination of the real, and his own 
confusion needing integration. 

The guru seems to put up with the student either 
for erotic reasons or out of hostility to anything different 
from himself, that is, he needs to proselytize. 

(a) A milder form of the same method of teaching- 
learning is teacher as Modal, where the student grows by 
temporary identification, and the teacher has the satisfac- 
tion of shov/ing off. 






A good deal of good teaching is just providing 
entertainment, 

5, Different from the Guru is the negative -reality 
provided by the maieutic (Socratic midv/ife) method, or 

c 

psychotherapy. Hare the therapist-teacher maintains his 
ov;n reality like the guru but severely limits his po\*;er 
to his ov/n ego-boundary, and the student or patient is 
strengthened in hi-s ov/n integration. 

The energy of the teacher in this situation seems 
to coma from a need to have allies in the political, 
cultural, or moral Republic, Ha wants a v/orld of plural 
free centers in v/hich open exploration can occur, so that 
ha too can transcend himself. 

The (Socratic) means is often shaming, whereby 
the student expresses himself freely, finds his expression 
is not acceptable in the universal Republic, but his 
potential self is respected, so that ha is encouraged to ' 
integrate himself^ 

6, The Saint or Nurse finds fulfillment precisely 
in the creative gro\^d:h of the other. This is a kind of 
agape, or perhap' the love of growing things that a 
gardener has. 

Teaching as service; Sylvia Ashton-Warner is a • 
good model of this kind. Progressive education in general 



is on this theory; it puts things in the child's way 
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that tha child is (guassad to ba) reaching tov/arcl. 

(a) ■ Good acadaraic teaching is a species of this 

serviceable kind: tha teacher is really living, and ful- 

filling himself, in memory, in repeating tha great moments 
(a.g. St, John's of /^nmipolis ) . fla is a servant of history 
and civi3.ization. 

(No doubt, also, much of tha Energy for the 
psychotherapist in maiautlc teaching is to use tha process 
as a bridge to his ov/n past; so Socrates is trying to 
"ra member" the courts of Jove.) 

(b) Second-rate academic teaching is a perverted 
version of this type. There are several bad variants: 

(1) Trying to impose on the student a 
theorized schedule of development , (So Martin Deutsch's 
head-start theory, v/ith its revival of -transfer of 
training-. So often Piaget.) 

This soon becomes ope rcmt- conditioning: an 
abstract school-environment is imposed on the young in 
which they cannot' cope intrinsically, a 2 id must meet tha 
e^ctrinsic schedule. Typically: it is believed that 

children first learn monosyllables like -cat- ana -rat"; 
but indeed Tyrannosaurus Rex is to a child just as much a 
V7ord as any monosyllable. 

(2) A bad ‘variant at the level of higher 
education is tha notion of the "v/all rounded academic 






syllabus" with its raquired subjects; rather than relying 
on the acquisition of v/ell-rounded learning by the brancl> 
ing out of intrinsic interest. 
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DISCUSSIO^'T FOLLa-ZING GOODMAM PRIDSSM’ATION 

♦ 

♦ , 

♦ 

Goodman's thesis stirred a good deal of animated 
and not alv/ays connected discussion. His characterization 
of Piaget's stages, for e:pmple, v/as iimaediately attacked 
on the grounds that Piaget had written the book sorae 
30 years ago and had since than clarified some of the 
issues raised; and furthermore, that the book dealt v/ith 
the first tv/o years of an infant's life, descri3>ed the 
learning process and not the educational one, Goodman, 
admi-tted that children did pass through stages, notably 
sexual stages. But that to construct rigid learning 
techniques corresponding to learning stages siraply did 
hot make sense, for it might V7all inhibit children ■ from 
developing at their , speed and in their owm natural v/ay. 

The question of what is “natural'* to a child 
v/as to run through the balance of the discussion, V7hen, 
someone asked, do the natural cognitive procsss;.)of 
children bacoraa contaminated or imposed on by adult 
culture? As soon as parents and children begin to interact, 
someone later ansv/ered - sometimes at the very brea);, whan 
the sucking child is removed "because it is time," 

More generally, both Goodman and Diamond pointed out adults 
impose connobative meanings on childiren who tend to think 
only in concrete terms. 
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This v/as all very well and true, but v/hen 
institutionally did the .process of inhibiting "natural" 
grov/th suart to talce place? V7hat were its concrete 
manifestations? 

As no clear answer was forthcoming, someone else 
po5.ntad out even before social institutions had their 
cnance to 5.rupose themselves on a child, a simple pov/er 

f * 

struggJ.o mignu have ta3cen place between child and parents; 
the child,., in facb, .might have provoked his parents into 
asserting thej.r capacity for domination. 

Participants engaged in a good deal -of good- 

• » 

natured grunijDling at this, noting that in contemporary 
American culture, the parents were frequently the losers 
in this contest betv/een themselves and the child, v/hile 
in many other culture^ parents usually assumed the upper 
hand, «-hus peruiitting the orderly transfer of dominant 
cultural characteristics, 

Goodman, objected to any analysis using concepts 
such as domination and submission. Children adapt 
themselves to a given environment v/ithout necessarily 
being forced to. Mothers must, in a sense, act the 
role of the Professional-v;ho-Teaches-0ut-O.f-NoblGsse-0blige 
We must also mold our environment to minimize the occasions 
on v/hich a child must be disciplined in an authoritarian 
manner. Chidlren, Goodman, said are naturally cautious. 



hence can be trusted far more- often than is usua lly realized, 

♦ 

♦ ^ 

♦ ♦ « 

The trouble v/ith viewing mothers as professionals - who - ’ 
teach, etc,, was that many mothers were clearly not anxious to 
fill this role; they preferred to send children to school as 
soon as possible to get them out of the way.’ 

Goodman and Diamond pointed to this cultural trait as 
being an element inhibiting learning, one concrete manifesta- 
tion of the crisis in mass education. 

Diamond closed the discussion by remarking that participants 
had, to some extent, been talking. at cross-purposes; those 
referring to the possibilities of continuing traditional modes 
of behavior without invoking authoritarian principles had exper- 
ience of the passing on of knowledge in non-westem cultures. Bit 
in the United States, a modern industrial culture, including mass 
production, fragmented bureaucracies and so on, further elaboration 
•of that tradition implied authoritarian meens. 



